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LITERATURE IN THE GRADES AND HOW TO USE IT. 


BY ALICE W. COOLEY. 


ITH telescopes and microscopes and 
searchlights and lanterns we are all 
trying to find the wasted time—lost some- 
where between the entrance to the kin- 
dergarten and the exit from the college. 
And still it has not been driven from its 
hiding-place, because the time is wasted 
in not doing what we are going through 
the motions of doing, and the counterfeit 
so cleverly hides the loss of the real. 

For example, we have deceived our- 
selves into thinking that we can teach 
reading first and then literature, with 
language lessons independent of both. 
When literature is given its rightful place 
as the basis of all treading lessons, the 
basis of all language lessons, oral and 
written, and the interpreter and highest 
touch of all study of nature, geography 
and history, then will the programme be 
enriched and shortened. 

The literature under discussion is not 
that which, re-written and ‘‘ written 
down,”’ masquerades under this name, 
but real literature, used for, with and by 
children as a vital element in their edu- 
cation. 

We have a vision of the value to the 
American people of a school life in which 
each child, for thirty minutes of each 
day, should be under the subtle and po- 
tent influence of a living truth, made 
beautiful to him by its beautiful expres- 
sion. This vision uplifts the thought 
and quickens the beating of the heart. 








And then, too often, the energy spends 
itself in heart-beats instead of in the be- 
roic effort that would bring the thought 
to birth in deed. 

One of our eminent literary critics has 
truly said that ‘‘a test of the popular 
education of a country is the kind of 
reading sought and enjoyed by its peo- 
ple,’”’ and he frankly and forcibly charges 
the American public school with neglect 
of duty, as measured by this standard. 

We must not shrink from the fact that 
if the educators of this country were to 
vitalize their wills by their ideals, there 
would be an evolution of an American 
people of higher tastes and nobler con- 
ceptions of life. 

It is then the main purpose of this 
paper to present, in the light of this 
responsibility, a few practical phases of 
the subject viz : How literature may be 
so used in the grades as to realize its 
values; what are the great hindrances to 
this realization, and how they may be 
remedied. 

First. Literature should precede all for- 
mal reading and language lessons, and 
the children should be allowed to live 
with and in it. Poems and stories given 
by a sympathetic teacher of literary ap- 
preciation are, in the largest sense, a 
development of both reading and lan- 
guage power, and more. Listening to 
them as they are read, recited and told 
by one who brings out their meaning and 
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‘beauty, the child’s mind is filled with 
pictures which he expresses, or lives out, 
in word, by hand and in play. He is 
getting all that reading implies, except 
association of thought with written or 
printed forms. Familiar with the words 
by sound, he has their meaning in his 
soul and their use in his oral vocabulary. 
The wise teacher does not hasten to the 
recognition of word forms by the eye; 
and the wise superintendent does not set 
dates for measuring her progress by the 
length or number of her steps. Both 
know that premature struggle with form 
arrests life and causes not only waste of 
time, but loss of the joy of living. 

Second. Literature should be the basis 
of all reading lessons, the purpose of each 
being to kindle the thought and feeling of 
the reader, and give him power to rouse 
the mind of another by its oral expres- 
sicn, word-mastery being the only key, 
and only a key, and vocal culture a 
means, and only a means. Reading for 
information should find its place in con- 
nection with the various school exercises, 
but should not be allowed to encroach on 
the period giving to reading. 

We believe that books of a sufficient 
mumber and variety, and of such char- 
acter, are available for use in interme- 
mediate and grammar grades, that pupils 
in these grades may now read literature 
every day. 

This cannot yet be said of the primary 
grades. But we believe that with the 
material provided by such pictures of 
child life as are drawn by Eugene Field, 
‘Longfellow and many others—notably by 
‘Srevenson—the very first lessons in both 
script and print, while based on a child’s 
expressions of his own experience, may 
also be based on a simple word- picture of 
a similar experience. Thus a bit of lit- 
erature may be made the beginning and 
the end of a series of lessons in which 
the child has tasted the joy of true read- 
ing at the same time that he has learned 
‘to recognize certain words quite as readily 
as if these words bad been artificially put 
together for the purpose of recognition, 
and he has learned them much more 
effectually. 

It does not follow, however, that the 
use of this material will necessarily pro- 
duce these results. It is quite possible 
in any grade, high school, college or 
university class to so misuse literature 
by making it the basis of a lesson in 
mere word calling or anatomical dissec- 
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tion that it shall cause not one throb of 
interest in the heart of the reader, but 
rather cultivate a distaste for what he 
might have learned to love. 

Third. The inspirations and models for 
language lessons, oral and written, should 
be found in literature. Any principle 
underlying the teaching of an art is as 
true of language—the art of self-expres- 
sion—as of painting, music or sculpture. 
To teach an art is not merely to give 
instruction in the use of its forms; it is, 
first, to rouse and stimulate the thought 
and feeling to be expressed, which, of 
itself, generates the desire to express; 
and, second, to’ guide the practice in 
striving to express in terms of beauty. 
For we know that art is not merely doing; 
it is skillful doing in order to express 
something in a true and beautiful way. 
From first to last, in the study of any 
art, contact with the best expressions of 
thought by means of that art must con- 
stantly breathe into the learner the subtle 
influence both of thought and standards 
of expressions, and mould his efforts into 
finer quality and form; and, on the other 
hand, by his own efforts to express, he 
attains not only skill, but better appreci- 
ation of the work of the artist. 

And this use of literature is not as of 
the setting of a copy. A necessary ele- 
ment of art is that it shall be an expres- 
tion of the individual’s own way of seeing, 
feeling and doing, and this means neither 
imitation nor reproduction. The litera- 
ture should be so used as to suggest and 
recall, illumine and interpret the child’s 
own personal experience which he is later 
to tell in speech or in writing as express- 
ing himself. The result is a series of 
pictures with familiar setting, suggested 
and colored by the word-picture of an- 
other. 

One of Stevenson's ‘‘ Memories’’ so 
forcibly illustrates the child’s habit of 
weaving the web of the poem or story 
into his own life that we venture to recall 
it here. Hesays: ‘‘ Rummaging in the 
dusty pigeon holes of memory, I once 
came upon a graphic version of the fam- 
ous psalm, ‘The Lord is my Shepherd,’ 
and from the places employed in its illus- 
tration, which are all in the immediate 
neighborhood of a house then cccupied 
by my father, I am able to date it before 
the seventh year of my age. The pas- 
tures green were represented by a certain 
suburban stubble field, where I had once 
walked with my nurse under an autumnal 
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sunset. . . Here, in the fleecy person 
of a sheep, I seem to myself to follow 
something unseen, unrealized, and yet 
benignant, and close by the sheep in 
which I was incarnated, as if for greater 
security, rustled the skirts of my nurse. 
‘Death’s dark vale’ was a certain arch- 
way in the Warriston cemetery. . . Here 
I beheld myself some paces ahead (seeing 
myself, I mean, from behind) utterly 
alone in that uncanny passage; on the 
one side of me a rude, knobby shepherd’s 
staff, on the other a rod like a billiard 
cue, appeared to accompany my progress; 
the staff sturdily upright, the billiard cue 
inclined confidentially, like one whisper- 
ing, toward my ear. I was aware—I 
will never tell you how—that the pres- 
ence of these articles afforded me encour- 
agement. . . In this string of pictures I 
believe the gist of the psalm to have con- 
sisted; I believe it had no more to say 
to me, and the result was consolatory. I 
would go to sleep dwelling with restful- 
ness upon these images. . . I had already 
singled out one lovely verse—a scarce 
conscious joy in childhood, in age a com- 
panion thought: 
‘In pastures green Thou leadest me 
The quiet waters by.’”’ 

This simple and beautiful memory re- 
veals a bookful of truth. ‘The words, ‘‘a 
scarce conscious joy in childhood, in age 
acompanion thought,”’ leaves nothing to 
be added regarding the value of commit- 
ting to memory—truly learning by heart 
—that which has brightened, uplifted 
and been restful tothe soul. It also sug- 
gests what has been much in our thought 
of late, the loss to the man or woman 
who has not in childhood become familiar 
with the gems of classic literature from 
the Bible. 

While this memory clearly illustrates 
the greater value of the greater ends 
served, it also suggests the result to the 
child in an enlarged vocabulary and high 
ideals of form as well as of content. Ex- 
pression in terms of truth and beauty re- 
quires a choice vocabulary, and sentences 
that clearly, forcibly and musically ex- 
press their meaning. Written expression 
requires, in addition, correct spelling, 
capitalization and punctuation. In the 
written forms of literature one may find 
his models, and in the realm of form 
study the same law governs, namely: 
Attainment is the result of practice in 
doing, animated by correct ideals. 

Let us summarize by outlining the 





general plan of language teaching that 
embodies the principles presented. 

A group of language lessons related in 
thought: (1) The pupil’s reading, and 
listening to the teacher’s sympathetic 
reading, of something that has both vital 
contact with his own life and literary 
value; (2) thoughts and conversations 
suggested by the poem or story—about 
the mental pictures seen and incidents 
related, and about the personal observa- 
tions and experiences they suggest; (3) 
short conversations for the specific pur- 
pose of perfecting accuracy in use of 
grammatical forms and constructions; (4) 
exercises in copying and writing from 
dictation—sentences, stanzas and para- 
graphs—in which special attention is 
given to study and use of correct forms 
and spelling, capitalization, punctuation 
and arrangement; (5) the final outcome, 
the flowering and fruitage of a group of 
lessons—the pupil telling or writing 
about something he himself has seen, 
done, heard, thought, felt or imagined, 
suggested by the poem or story—followed 
by encouraging and helpful class criti- 
cism of the result. 

Fourth. To leave literature out of the 
lessons in geography, history and study 
of nature is to leave out the link that 
binds them most closely to the child. 
To see the whole truth about a flower, a 
river, a mountain, a pebble or a shell, it 
must be seen with the eye of the intellect 
and the eye of feeling. As the child both 
knows and feels, he responds to what is 
seen by both; and complete knowledge of 
the works of the Creator cannot be di- 
vorced from appreciation of their won- 
drous meaning and beauty. And, from 
the poet, a child may catch the meaning 
of many a fact in history as truly as he 
will ever reach it later with the philoso- 
pher. 

The true teaching of reading and lan- 
guage, then, gives power both to master 
and interpret the thoughts of the other 
lessons, and thus literature may unify, 
vitalize and shorten the programme. 

But such unifying and vitalizing de- 
mands much of the teacher. And this 
brings us to the greatest hindrance, and 
the only real hindrance, to the realization 
of these ideals in actual practice—our own 
limitations as teachers. But we may 
have unbounded faith in the teachers of 
this country. Let them squarely face 
their needs, and give to them the leader- 
ship that marches with the army, and 
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that carries into every day’s march the 
inspiration of a leader filled with life and 
enthusiasm by the force of his own con- 
victions, then victory is certain. The 
hindrances will be overcome. That they 
exist is not the fault of our teachers, but 
is another evidence of the defect in our 
educational system that makes it possible 
to spend so many years in our schools, 
and even in our colleges, universities and 
schools of professional training, and come 
out without the proper equipment for 
this work. 

What are these needs which we must 
face, and how may we be helped to meet 
them? 

(1) We need larger conceptions of read- 
ing and of teaching reading; of language 
and of teaching language. If we would 
enter into a larger thought, let us listen 
to Carlyle, Ruskin, Emerson and Steven- 
son, and learn from them the meaning of 
literature, of language, of art, and of true 
methods of teaching an art. 

(2) We need broader knowledge and 
cultivated appreciation of the simple lit- 
erature of the English language. Many 
a student that is able to quote Shake- 
speare, analyze ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ and 
unravel the intricacies of Browning, 
knows little or nothing of the great 
wealth of simple, beautiful poetry to 
which children respond as truly as does 
the grown man. Without knowing and 
loving literature, and being able to sym- 
pathetically read and recite it, to truly 
teach reading or language is impossible, 
to adequately teach geography or history 
is impossible. 

(3) We need clearer insight into the 
mind and heart of childhood for the wise 
selection and effective presentation of lit- 
erature. 

The thought of these needs suggests 
to us a field for helpful, inspiring and 
enjoyable meetings of teachers with su- 
perintendent and supervisors. 


And another remedy for existing con- | 


ditions must be found in our high schools, 
colleges and schools of professional train- 
ing. Many of them are making the true 
reading and study of the literature of our 
language a part of the education of every 
student; many of them are not 

It should be demanded of all training 
schools for teachers that they recognize 
as an important part of their work the 
teaching to know, to appreciate and to 
read the gems of song and story that 
should become a part of the life of chil- 
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dren. And this should be a required test 
of a person’s preparation for teaching.— 
American Educator. 





THE TWO ALCOTTS. 
T. J. CHAPMAN, M. A. 


HAVE had in my small library for 

many years a little book, ‘‘ Confes- 
sions of a Schoolmaster,’’ by W. A. Al- 
cott, M. D. It is an excellent book, and 
ought to be in the houses of many teach- 
ers. I think, though, it is not generally 
known among the pro‘ession. I have 
also the Memoir of Bronson Alcott, in 
two volumes, by Sanborn and Harris. 
The two Alcotts were natives of Con- 
necticut, and cousins; both started out in 
life as peddlers; both became teachers, in 
which character the latter continued more 
or less regularly to the closing years of 
his long life, while the former, as would 
seem from the initials after his name, de- 
veloped into a physician. 

They have both left us in their writ- 
ings very pleasing accounts of the schools 
as they generally existed in the early 
part of the last century. The poetical 
description by Bronson Alcott we are 
tempted to quote: 

At cross roads near, the district school-house 
stood 

Disconsolate; its wide-mouthed chimney- 

heats, 
Fueled all winter long with soggy wood, 

Scarce reached the shivering pupils in their 

seats. 
All round the room the hacked pine-tables 
range, 

Long seats in front, in corner, dungeon set; 
Master will lessons hear, books interchange, 

Mend pens, set copies, point the alphabet. 


On Saturdays forth came, yellow and dim, 

New England s Primer; and the scholars all' 
Lord’s Prayer recite, Commandments, cradle- 

hymn, 

And fatal consequence of Adam’s fall. 

Some one has said that Bronson AI- 
cott’s chief title to immortality is the fact 
that he was father of Louisa Alcott. But 
this is hardly fair to Alcott. He was a 
man whose talents and character of them- 
selves may well lay claim to some share 
in the memory of men. In a community 
and a time distinguished above all others 
in our country, he filled a conspicuous 
place. In the group of men who made 
New England famous in the last century, 
he was not the least. In some points of 
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view he was the most remarkable man 
among them. Emerson, who never spoke 
rashly or inconsiderately, pronounced Al- 
cott ‘‘the most refined and the most ad- 
vanced soul we have had in New Eng- 
land, who makes all other souls appear 
slow and cheap and mechanical.’’ Again, 
he declares him to be ‘‘the most extra- 
ordinary man and the highest genius 
of his time. Wonderful is his vision. 
The steadiness and scope of his eye at 
once rebuke all before it, and we little 
men creep about ashamed.’’ Think of 
it! Such praise from Waldo Emerson, 
himself almost without a peer among 
men, 

Alcott was a teacher, an editor, a pub- 
lic lecturer, an author, but above all and 
all men he was a converser. He is per- 
haps the only example in the history of 
the world of a professional converser—a 
man who traveled from one end of the 
country to the other and met the best 
people in the chief cities to talk—not lec- 
ture, but simply to converse with them. 
Topics were appointed beforehand, and 
the people came together to hear Alcott 
talk and to take part in the conversation. 
His fee was fifty cents an evening. 

There have been many famous talkers 
besides Alcott. Dr. Johnson was one, 
and Coleridge, and Macaulay; but John- 
son was apt to be declamatory and over- 
whelm everybody else; Macaulay talked 
and talked until he overflowed with 
words, and, as Sydney Smith said, 
“‘stood in the slops.’’ Coleridge’s con- 
versation was more in the way of a mere 
monologue, a continuous flow of golden 
talk, into which nobody else could get a 
word edgeways. He had begun his ca- 
reer as a minister but soon abandoned the 
pulpit for literature. Sitting one evening 
with Charles Lamb, in the course of a 
long-drawn out disquisition, he turned to 
the gentle Elia and suddenly asked, 
“‘Charles, did you ever hear me preach ?”’ 
Lamb, who was a dreadful stutterer, 
stammered out, ‘‘I-I-I never heard you 
d d-do anything else.’’: But Alcott’s con- 
versation was rich, eloquent, instructive, 
and perhaps never surpassed in all collo- 
quial excellences. ‘‘It shone with light,’ 
says Emerson, *‘ betrayed such organic 
wisdom, such clear intuitions, that the 
mind of his companion was cleared and 
Satisfied. As pure intellect, I have never 
seen his equal. The people with whom 
he talks do not even understand him.’’ 

In this high strain of laudation, James 





Russell Lowell, a man scarcely inferior 
to Emerson, joins in the following lines: 


Hear him but speak and you will feel 

The shadows of the portico 
Over your tranquil spirit steal, 

To modulate all joy and woe 

To one subdued, subduing glow; 
Above our squabbling business hours 
Like Phidian Jove’s, his beauty lowers, 
His nature satirizes ours; 

A form and front of Attic grace, 

He shames the higgling market place, 
And dwarfs our more mechanic powers. 


Verily, Miss Alcott may have done 
much to honor the name of Alcott, but 
surely Bronson Alcott did nothing to 
discredit it. 

Ingram, Allegheny Co., Pa. 





SELECTING AND HANGING 
PICTURES. 


N selecting pictures for the walls con- 

sider three points: (1) subject; (2) 
quality; (3) size. Those pictures that 
are to find a permanent place in the room 
must be distinctly artistic. Such are the 
copies of the old masterpieces and of 
many modern works of art. Occasionally 
excellent colored reproductions of beau- 
tiful pictures of flowers and landscapes 
by well known artists are obtainable, 
while the pictures of birds and animals 
given to us by color photography are 
charming. Rather have a few good pic- 
tures than many questionable ones. 

Get a few large, good copies of the 
most beautiful subjects you can find, pic- 
tures that will inspire both you and the 
children. Add to these from time to 
time. Usually select neutrally colored 
mounts—black, gray, brown or dull 
green. Sometimes the colored pictures 
of birds or animals look pretty on red 
backgrounds. Try each picture to see 
how it looks best mounted. Haveas many 
of your pictures under glass as possible, 
so that they will be kept clean. Cheap 
frames may be made with passe: partout. 
Wooden frames, arranged with turn-but- 
tons at the back instead of the usual 
nails for holding in the pieces of wood 
and the pictures, are a great convenience, 
as they allow the pictures to be frequently 
changed. 

Use much care and thought in hang- 
ing your pictures. Place them where 
they can be easily seen by the children, 
perhaps a couple of feet lower than we 
hang the pictures in our homes. Do not 
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always hang pictures on the same level, 
though sometimes a pretty frieze can be 
made of them when they are all of the 
same shape and size. It is interesting to 
group the pictures according to subject. 
Have an animal corner, or a historical 
panel. Pictures relating to one subject 
look well mounted together on a large 
sheet of cardboard. You can have a 
William Penn group, or one illustrating 
the Indians, or a group of animals, etc. 
—American Primary Teacher. 


COLLEGE WOMEN. 





r her opening address at Bryn Mawr, 
President Thomas made a statistical 
suggestion that will surprise very many 
readers. In a few years, she said, one 
third of all the college bred people in the 
United States will be women. Assuming 
this prediction to be based upon actual 
figures, it conveys a new impression of 
the extent to which American women 
are availing themselves of the educational 
opportunities that have only within recent 
years been freely set before them. 

Much ot the current talk about the in- 
tellectual emancipation of women, of the 
widening of her sphere of influence and 
endeavor, overlooks the fact that there 
never was a time when the highest paths 
of philosophy and science, of literature 
and art, were not open to the woman who 
could achieve. The pages of history are 
illuminated by a long line of brilliant 
women who were freely accorded high 
distinction among their learned brethren, 
and we have only to read the recent 
biographies of various women of letters 
of the last century to raise the question 
whether even our college women of to-day 
are much better educated than were they. 
What, then, is the recent change? It 
is mainly that while eminent achievement 
is still, as it always has been, for the dis- 
tinguished few, whose attainment is not, 
and never has been, dependent upon the 
mere facilities thrown in their way, the 
systematic culture of the mind, as a pre- 
paration for life, is recognized as not less 
fitting and desirable for the average 
woman than it has always been assumed 
to be for the average man. 

With a recognition of this obvious 
truth, the college girl becomes no more 
an exceptional person than the college 
boy. The girl has simply substituted a 
period of disciplinary training, upon the 
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lines of academic experience, for the 
years wasted in the futile ‘‘ accomplish- 
ments’’ of the ‘‘ ladies’ seminary.’’ Go- 
ing to college no more assumes her devo- 
tion toa purely intellectual or professional 
life than in the case of her brother. It 
only assumes that she seeks to become a 
reasonably educated person. 

It has not yet come about that the 
girls are sent to college quite as much as 
a matter of course as are the boys. For 
many of these, college means little more 
than pleasant and helpful associations. 
For the most part the girls’ colleges are 
yet filled, as our older colleges for boys 
used to be, with students who have a real 
desire for learning, and when these carry 
their work forward into professional 
studies their average achievement is likely 
to be high. They are still the selected 
women. And this is one reason why an 
institution like Bryn Mawr is able to 
hold its standards so high, asking no 
odds in any academic comparison. Not 
all colleges for women are on this high 
plane, nor indeed are all colleges for 
men. As collegiate education grows 
more widely diffused, or more easily ob- 
tained, the increasing body of college- 
bred people, men and women, probably 
will tend toward a common average, 
above which only the distinguished few 
will rise. What we have accomplished 
in this country, more than elsewhere, is 
to give to women and to men a nearly equal 
chance. It is for the individual women 
to determine, as Doctor Thomas tells her 
students, what they are going to do with 
their opportunities.— Phila. Ledger. 


PROGRESS. 


WHEN people talk of progress or the 

advance of civilization they usually 
call attention to the growth of manufac- 
tured exports, the increase in the wheat, 
corn or cotton crops, the marvelous num- 
ber of telephones now in use, the expan- 
sion of the railroad systems, the myriads 
of trolley cars, the growing circulation 
per capita, the heaping-up of wealth of 
all sorts, the triumphs of modern ma- 
chinery, the harnessing of electricity to 
man’s use, and a thousand other improve- 
ments, inventions, devices and accumu- 
lations which are evidences of man’s con- 
quering march over the obstacles of the 
material world. 

That the advance has been wonderful 
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no one can doubt. The invention of the 
arctic overshoe alone has saved number- 
less lives every year and contributes to 
the safety and comfort of a great part of 
the total population; the trolley car saves 
energy and time; the discovery of the 
lucifer match was one of the greatest of 
comforts and conveniences to mankind. 
Gas, electricity, umbrellas, the match in 
place of the tow and flint, the modern 
transportation systems, the telephone, 
modern stoves, heaters and heating ap- 
paratus, better housing, porcelain bath- 
tubs, ‘‘canned goods,’’ the typewriter, 
passenger and freight elevators, modern 
oil lamps and kerosene, omnipresent 
newspapers and books, a smattering of 
education for everybody—all these things 
and hundreds more are thoroughly mod- 
ern and contribute immensely to the com- 
fort, content and apparently to the en- 
lightenment and the general good. They 
are apparently indubitable evidences of a 
wondrous advance in civilization; it is 
folly to deny it; but there is a danger in 
self-complacency, and a doubt if we are 
not placing too much stress on the mere 
apparatus—the means which may be 
turned to advantage—instead of looking 
to the substance and the thing which is 
or should be the aim. Edwin P. Whip- 
ple, the New England critic, said: ‘*Pro- 
gress is an excellent thing for the world; 
the conceit of progress is the worst of all 
things for individuals; and, as the pro- 
gress of the world depends on progress of 
individuals, the conceit of it becomes a 
dangerous obstacle to the reality.’’ 

If we become inflated with the conceit 
that railways, telephones, electricity, 
good houses, clothes, food and the other 
aids to comfort and to the expediting of 
business are the true evidences of. pro- 
gress, we shall make a grievous mistake 
which will lead into deeper error and pre- 
vent us from seeing the true road. The 
test of civilization is the moral, intellect- 
ual and spiritual growth of the men and 
women who compose the society under 
consideration. If they put behind them 
successfully the sensual life, subdue the 
material world and exalt the spiritual and 
intellectual world, they are growing; but 
if they reverse the order, or do not make 
advances in the directions which really 
count, they may be going through many 
motions with all their convenient appa- 
ratus or machinery without advancing 
any more rapidly than the dog in the 
treadmill. 


PROGRESS. 
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One of the infallible tests of a civiliza- 
tion is its success in producing great 
men—men who, by reason of their intel- 
lectual and moral force, their character 
and intelligence, impress themselves upon 
their community and their time. Weare 
raising almost everything that can be 
produced in America, but has our me~ 
chanical and industrial march produced 
the due share of great and leading men? 
A poor, mean little village in New 
Hampshire, which, compared with the 
standards of physical comfort of to-day in 
any hamlet, would be regarded as but 
one remove from barbarism, produced 
Daniel Webster, General John A. Dix, 
William Pitt Fessenden, and many other 
men who rose to honor and power. One 
little county in Maine has sent into the 
world scores of eminent men who did 
their work well. 

For convenience of illustration, the 
great State of Pennsylvania may 
taken. It had a population, according to 


the census of 1900, of 6,362,115, and at 
the present time must be advancing well 
on toward 7,000,000. At the time of 
Queen Elizabeth of England all England 
and Wales had a little more than 5 500,- 
ooo people. Where are our Shakespeares, 


Bacons, Miltons, our splendid statesmen, 
our glowing divines, philosophers, great 
teachers, leaders, guides and uplifters of 
the race in this immensely rich, power- 
ful, prosperous Commonwealth? The 
suggestion applies to other States with 
equal force. Great and striking person- 
alities, men of power and intellectual 
eminence, real leaders—is there no de- 
mand for them any more, and have we 
advanced to such a pitch of moral and in- 
tellectual eminence that we can get along 
comfortably without them? It may be 
doubted. 

If it be true that the leading men of a 
community and age are the exact index 
of the character of the community itself 
and of the individuals who compose it, 
there can be little dissent from the sug- 
gestion that there is a defect and a partial 
failure as yet in our civilization. Do we 
not demand these men urgently enough, 
or are the conditions against their emerg- 
ence? 

It has been hinted, and with a good 
deal of force, that the very things on 
which we pride ourselves — our tele- 
phones, telegraphs, railroads, our haste 
and restlessness, our machinery and the 
manifold complexities of everyday exist- 
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ence—instead of being a help to the 
mental and moral growth are a hindrance 
and a preventive. We fritter our time 
away on trifles while our forefathers had 
time to think, to study, to grow, to medi- 
tate, to acquire character and strength. 
There were fewer objects which attracted 
their attention, and that attention was 
riveted more strongly and for a longer 
time on the essential, great concerns of 
life. The complexity of modern life, its 
eager, short-lived interest in trifling and 
unnecessary things, has destroyed the 
quiet and composure, the capacity for 
sustained attention and interest, which 
seem to be requisite for the production of 
the high kind of power in humankind; 
and against these distractions there should 
be a constant effort to find a barrier and 
an antidote.—Phila. Ledger. 


DISCIPLINE OF DIFFICULTY. 





SUPT. J. A. M’CLAIN. 


HE ultimate object of all education is 
to fit the individual for fuller and 
more effective living. The conditions 
and circumstances of the child’s future 
It is 


life are limitless in their variety. 
manifestly impossible that the schools 
should fit each for the details of his own 
particular career, but there is one thing 
which, with undeviating certainty, will 
find its way into the life of each, that is 


trial. Under whatever one of its myriad 
forms it appears, sooner or later there 
will come into every one’s life that which 
will make a demand upon all the powers 
of endurance which the soul has garnered 
in its past. Money, friends, personal 
characteristics, may to some extent miti- 
gate the hardships of life, but sooner or 
later, in one form or another, the time of 
stress and testing will come to each. 

The advent of the kindergarten idea 
into our schools brought into pre-eminent 
prominence the principle of delight in 
work, and that is well. The principle is 
a great one, but we need to watch lest we 
forget that there is still a greater, the 
duty of effort, whether the effort be 
pleasurable or painful. Is there not 
danger in the modern high school, with 
its luxuriant furnishings, its artistic text 
books, its costly apparatus, its recitation 
room transformed into a popular lecture 
hall, and that last grim specter—the ex- 
amination — finally abolished, we lose 
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sight of the truth that the amount of 
knowledge absorbed by a mental mollusk 
is scarcely worth the effort put forth, 
and that beyond all price, both to the 
individual and to the world, is the de- 
velopment of moral and mental sinew? 
The rule enunciated by one kinder- 
gartner, ‘‘ We never make them do any- 
thing they don’t want to,’’ may be ad- 
missible in the kindergarten, but it 
certainly is of the law of life. Some- 
where between these two, surely, the 
pupil should become accustomed to those 
conditions under which he is to live, and 
if such training is to benefit the great 
majority of pupils it must be introduced 
not later than the high school. 

The young man thrown upon his own 
resources in the world at large will find 
no kind teacher there to take him by the 
hand and lead him to a safe and easy 
success, nor will the young woman fac- 
ing the responsibilities of the home find 
nature furnishing a kindergarten class 
for the smoothing away of all the diffi- 
culties in her career, and if under these 
conditions our pupils prove themselves 
weaklings instead of men and women, 
are not we as their teachers largely re- 
sponsible for having coddled and pam- 
pered them into a condition of mental and 
moral flabbiness ?— Nebraska Teacher. 


_ 


BEETHOVEN. 





A LETTER TO GOETHE, BY BETTINA 
VON ARNIM. 

T is Beethoven of whom I will now 

speak to you, and with whom I have 
forgotten the world and you: true, I am 
not ripe for speaking, but I am neverthe- 
less not mistaken when I say (what no 
one understands and believes) that he far 
surpasses all in mind, and whether we 
shall ever overtake him?—I doubt it! 
may he only live till that mighty and 
sublime enigma which lies within his 
spirit be matured to its highest perfec- 
tion! Yes, may he reach his highest 
aim, then will he surely leave a key to 
heavenly knowledge in our hands which 
will bring us one step nearer to true 
happiness. 

To you I may confess, that I believe 
in a divine magic, which is the element 
of mental nature; this magic does Bee- 
thoven exercise in his art; all relating to 
it which he can teach you is pure magic; 
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each combination is the organization of a 
higher existence: and thus, too, does 
Beethoven feel himself to be the founder 
of a new sensual basis in spiritual life. 
You will understand what I mean to say 
by this, and what is true. Who could 
replace this spirit? from whom could we 
expect an equivalent? The whole busi- 
ness of mankind passes to and fro before 
him like clock-work; he alone produces 
freely trom out himself the unforeseen, 
the uncreated. What is intercourse with 
the world to him who ere the sunrise is 
already at his sacred work, and who after 
sunset scarcely looks around him,—who 
forgets to nourish his body, and is borne 
in his flight on the stream of inspiration 
far beyond the shores of that every day 
life? He says himself: ‘* When I open 
my eyes, I cannot but sigh, for what I 
see is against my religion, and I am com- 
pelled to despise the world, which has no 
presentiment that music is a higher 
revelation than all their wisdom and 
philosophy. Music is the wine which 
inspires new creations; and I am the 
Bacchus who presses out this noble wine 
for mankind, and makes them spirit- 
drunk; and then, when they are sober 
again, what have they not fished up to 
bring with them to dry land? I have 
no friend; I must live with myself alone; 
but I well know that God is nearer to me 
in my art than to others. I commune 
with him without dread; I have ever 
acknowledged and understood him; 
neither have I any fear for my music; 
it can meet no evil fate. He to whom it 
makes itself intelligible must become 
freed from .all the wretchedness which 
others drag about with them.’’ All this 
did Beethoven say to me the first time I 
saw him. A feeling of reverence pene- 
trated me, as, with such friendly open- 
ness, he uttered his mind to me, who 
could have been only very unimportant 
to him. I was surprised, too, because I 
had teen told he was very shy, and con- 
versed with no one. 

They were afraid to introduce me to 
him, and I was forced to find him out 
alone. He has three dwellirgs, in which 
he alternately secretes himself; one in 
the country, one in the town, and the 
third upon the bulwarks. Here I found 
him upon the third flcor; unannounced, 
I entered,—he was seated at the piano; I 
mentioned my name: he was very friendly, 
and asked if I would hear a song that he 
had just composed; then he sung, shrill 
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and piercing, so that the plaintiveness 
reacted upon the hearer, ‘‘ Know’st thou 
the land.’’ “It’s beautiful, is it not?’’ 
said he, inspired, ‘‘ most beautiful! I will 
sing it again.’”’ He was delighted at my 
cheerful praise. ‘‘ Most men,’’ said he, 
‘‘are touched by something good, but 
they are no artist-natures, artists are 
ardent, they do not weep.’’ Then he 
sung another of your songs, to which he 
had a few days ago composed music, 
‘*Dry not the tears of eternal love.’’ He 
accompanied me home, and it was upon 
the way that he said so many beautiful 
things upon art; withal he spoke so loud, 
stood still so often upon the street, that 
some courage was necessary to listen; he 
spoke passionately and much too start- 
lingly for me not also to forget that we 
were in the street. They were much 
surprised to see me enter, with him, ina 
large company assembled to dine with 
us. After dinner, he placed himself, 
unasked, at the instrument, and played 
long and wonderfully: his pride and 
genius were both in ferment; under such 
excitement his spirit creates the incon- 
ceivable, and his fingers perform the im- 
possible. Since this he comes every day, 
or I go to him. For this I neglect 
parties, picture galleries, theatres, and 
even St. Stephen’s tower itself. Bee- 
thoven says, ‘‘ Ah! what should you see 
there? I will fetch you, and towards 
evening we will go through the Schon- 
brunn alley.’’ Yesterday, I walked with 
him in a splendid garden, in full blossom, 
all the hot houses open; the scent was 
overpowering. Beethoven stood still in 
the burning sun, and said, ‘‘ Goethe’s 
poems maintain a powerful sway over 
me, not only by their matter, but also 
their rhythm; I am disposed and excited 
to compose by this language, which ever 
forms itself, as through spirits, to more 
exalted order, already carrying within 
itself the mystery of harmonies. Then, 
from the focus of inspiration, I feel my- 
self compelled to let the melody stream 
forth on all sides. I follow it,—passion- 
ately overtake it again; I see it escape 
me, vanish amidst the crowd of varied 
excitements,—soon I seize upon it again 
with renewed passion; I cannot part from 
it,—with quick rapture I multiply it, in 
every form of modulation,—and at the 
last moment, I triumph over the first 
musical thought,—see now,—that’s a 
symphony;—yes, music is indeed the 
mediator between the spiritual and sensual 
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I should like to speak with Goethe | revelations, 
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this is abandonment to 


upon this, if he would understand me. | genius, which tranquilly exercises its 


Melody is the sensual life of poetry. Do 
not the spiritual contents of a poem be- 
come sensual feeling through melody? 
D> we not in Mignon’s song perceive its 
entire sensual frame of mind through 
melody? and does not this perception 
excite again to new productions? There, 
the spirit extends itself to unbounded 
universality, where all in all forms itself 
into a bed for the stream of feelings 
which take their rise in the simple mus- 
ical thought, and which else would die 
unperceived away; //is is harmony, this 
is expressed in my symphonies; the 
blending of various forms rolls on as in a 
bed to its goal. Then one feels that an 
Eternal, an Infinite, never quite to be 
embraced, lies in all that is spiritual; 
and although in my works I have always 
a feeling of success, yet I have an eternal 
hunger,—that what seemed exhausted 
with the last stroke of the drum with 
which I drive my enjoyment, my musical 
convictions, into the hearers,—‘o begin 
again like achild. Speak to Goethe of 
me, tell him he should hear my sym- 
phonies; he would then allow me to be 
right in saying that music is the only 


unembodied entrance into a higher sphere 
of knowledge which possesses man, but 


he will never be able to possess it. One 
must have rhythm in the mind to com- 
prehend music in its essential being; 
music gives presentiment, inspiration of 
heavenly knowledge; and that which the 
spirit feels sensual in it is the embodying 
of spiritual knowledge. Although the 
spirits live upon music, as one lives upon 
air, yet it is something else spiritually to 
understand it; but the more the soul 
draws out of it its sensual nourishment, 
the more ripe does the spirit become for 
a happy intelligence with it. But few 
attain to this; for as thousands engage 
themselves for love’s sake, and among 
these thousands love does not once reveal 
itself, although they all occupy them- 
selves of love, in like manner do thou- 
sands hold communion with music, and 
do not possess its revelation: signs of an 
elevated moral sense form, too, the 
groundwork of music, as of every art. 
All genuine invention is a moral progress. 
To subject one’s self to music’s unsearch- 
able laws; by virtue of these laws to curb 
and guide the spirit, so that it pours forth 
these revelations, this is the isolating 
principle of art; to be dissolved in its 





authority over the delirium of unbridled 
powers; and thus grants to fancy the 
highest efficacy. Thus does art ever 
represent divinity, and that which stands 
in human relation to it is religion; what 
we acquire through art is from God, a 
divine suggestion, which sets up a goal 
for human capacities, which the spirit 
attains. 

‘‘We do not know what grants. us 
knowledge; the firmly enclosed seed 
needs the moist, warm, electric soil to 
grow, think, express itself. Music is 
the electric soil in which the spirit lives, 
thinks, invents. Philosophy is the pre- 
cipitation of its electric spirit; and its 
necessity, which will ground everything 
upon a first principle, is supplied by 
music; and although the spirit be not 
master of that which it creates through 
music, yet is it blessed in this creation; 
in this manner, too, is every creation of 
art independent; mightier than the artist 
himself, and returns by its appearance 
back to the divine; and is only connected 
with men, in so much as it bears witness 
to the divine mediation in him. 

‘**Music gives to the spirit relation to 
harmony. A thought abstracted has 
still the feeling of communion, of affinity, 
in the spirit; thus each thought in music 
is in the most intimate, inseparable 
affinity with the communion of harmony, 
which is unity. The electric excites the 
spirit to musical, fluent, streaming pro- 
duction. 

“‘T am of electric nature. I must 
break off with my unwitnessed wisdom, 
else I shall miss the rehearsal; write to 
Goethe about me, if you understand me; 
but I can answer nothing, and I will 
willingly let myself be instructed by 
him.’’ I promised him to write to you 
all, as well as I could understand it. 
He took me to a grand rehearsal, with 
full orchestra,—there I sat in the wide, 
unlighted space, in a box quite alone; 
single gleams stole through the crevices 
and knot-holes, in which a stream of 
bright sparks were dancing, like so many 
streets of light, peopled by happy spirits. 

There, then, I saw this mighty spirit 
exercise his rule. O Goethe! no emperor 
and no king feels such entire conscious- 
ness of his power, and that all power 
proceeds from him, as this Beethoven, 
who just now, in the garden, in vain 
sought out the source from which he re- 
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ceives it all; did I understand him as I 
feel him, then I should know everything. 
There he stood so firmly resolved,—his 
gestures, his countenance, expressed the 
completion of his creation; he prevented 
each error, each misconception; not a 
breath was voluntary; all, by the genial 
presence of his spirit, set in the most 
regulated activity. One could prophesy 
that such a spirit, in its later perfection, 
would step forth again as ruler of the 
earth. 


EDUCATION IN PHILIPPINES. 





WILLIAM H. MILLINGTON. 


VERY great experiment has had its 

critics, generally adverse ones. It is 
natural, therefore, that the invasion of 
the Philippines by the American Army 
of education, in many respects the most 
remarkable movement of this age or any 
other, should have given rise to great 
differences of opinion. What the final 


summing up will be is, perhaps, still 
doubtful ; but it is safe to say that up to 
the present time the heads of the educa- 
tional department of the Philippines 


have been looking at one side of the 
shield and the teachers at the other. It 
is little to be wondered at if the lonely 
teacher, struggling along miles from an- 
other white man, in a place where pre- 
vious to his coming no man of his race 
had ever dared to reside without a uum- 
ber of armed companions to guarantee 
his safety, without adequate supplies 
either for himself or his school, failed to 
share the optimism of men hundreds of 
miles away in a city containing thou- 
sands of Americans, surrounded with 
every appliance of civilization and with 
incomes many times greater than that 
earned by the isolated pioneer on the 
frontier. 

It is probable that few of those who 
joined the first great expedition of teach- 
ers fully realized the, nature of the task 
before them or its purpose. Indeed, this 
ignorance was not characteristic of the 
teachers alone. While we were in Hon- 
olulu, one of the newspapers there ex- 
pressed great doubts as to our success, 
pointing to the comparatively little that 
had been accomplished in seventy-five 
years towards Americanizing the Haw- 
aiian and supplanting his language with 
English. 
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The writer believes he is correct in 
asserting that it was never the intention 
of the educational department to Amer- 
icanize the Filipinos,—that could not be 
done in several hundred years; nor was 
it the intention to substitute another lan- 
guage for their own. What was at- - 
tempted was to furnish them with a 
common official language, and by means 
of this to inculcate some of the com- 
monly accepted ideas of civilization and 
self-government. To this end English, 
which is already becoming the world 
language and is destined to be more and 
more used, was the only logical one to 
adopt. Ina tour of the world I found 
no difficulty in getting along with Eng- 
lish alone, whether in settling a difficulty 
with a jinrikisha man in Hongkong or 
an obstinate boatman at Aden, or in ad- 
ministering moral suasion to an imperti- 
nent guide on the slopes of Vesuvius. 

In the eyes of the teachers the mis- 
takes of the educational department 
have been many. They may be sum- 
med up in thé one word “‘ unprepared.’’ 
The general superintendent, in a letter 
to me in regard to acertain matter, said 
that it was ‘‘not yet definitely decided.’’ 
That one phrase epitomized the whole 
situation and might have been applied 
to almost any part of the work. Upon 
our arrival in the Islands we found it 
almost impossible to get any definite in- 
formation as to conditions of life any- 
where outside of Manila. Each man 
had to experiment for himself. Instead 
of two or three teachers being sent to 
a town, where they might have been of 
mutual benefit, one was sent to each 
place, usually a day’s journey from any 
other. After his arrival the teacher, 
generally without the knowledge of a 
single word of either Spanish or the na- 
tive dialect, had to rustle for himself. 
Often he found no school house, or, when 
he did, speedily discovered that the 
patent American desks, on which the 
government was paying heavy storage 
charges in Manila, while vainly en- 
deavoring to induce the town officials to 
pay half the original cost, could not be 
used on a bamboo floor, and that Span- 
ish translations of advanced text- books, 
or books in English suitable for eighth 
grade work, were not a happy medium 
for instructing children whose mental 
darkness could only be faintly imagined. 
Instead of the savages whom he had ex- 
-pected to meet, he found a courteous set 
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of officials, who were in many cases 
speedily antagonized by the natural irri 
tation caused by the teacher’s efforts to 
induce, without a common language, 
these men to exhibit in school matters a 
diligence entirely foreign to their nature. 
For the first six months the teacher had 
usually tv depend upon his own exer. 
tions to collect scholars and then to find 
work for them. In most cases there was 
one ray of light in the gloom,—he was 
not often troubled by visits from his 
division superintendent. In a _ school 
year of forty-six weeks my school re- 
ceived but two such visits, although 
situated only about three miles from the 
superintendent's « fice. 

The greatest mistake of the depart- 
ment was its method of treating the 
teachers. The American teachers were 
obliged to endure almost every form of 
annoyance, ranging from loss of salary, 
owing to payment in depreciated cur 
rency, to the reception of insulting cir- 
culars warning them among other things 
not to sell school supplies (presumably 
for their own profit), and to be careful 
not to write home anything derogatory 
to the department, on pain of instant 
dismissal if discovered. The right is 
now claimed to demand a teacher’s ser- 


vices at any time or place, whether dur- : 


ing vacation or otherwise. Some of these 
things are perhaps not to be wondered at 
when it is known that the secretary of 
public instruction is not primarily an 
educator, but an ex-army officer. 

In view of these facts, one would nat- 
urally suppose that the educational 
movement in the Philippines is a failure. 
On the contrary, it is a great success, 
though not so great as it might have 
been if conducted on a business basis. 
There are two great reasons why the 
natives are being educated in spite of the 
way that the department has acted rather 
than because of it ; one of these is Amer- 
ican; the other Filipino. When the 
American teacher saw that he was ‘‘ up 
against it,’’ he set his teeth together and 
went to work, owing partly to the inborn 
hope that the situation would improve, 
and partly to his dislike to let the other 
fellow know how he had been fooled, 
whether the ‘‘other fellow’’ were the 
people at home or those in other lands. 
He knew that other nations as well as 
the United States were watching the 
great experiment in which he was taking 
part, and he determined to do as bravely 





as possible his share, realizing that it was 
useless to strike back at the time, but 
hoarding up in his own soul the memory 
of his wrongs and the bitter resolve to 
let the world know of them when he 
should be back in what, to himself, he 
fondly called ‘* God’s Country.”’ 

On the other hand, the Filipino, never 
having been used to any decent school 
facilities, and comprehending in a dim 
way the immeasurable superiority of 
those presented to him over any he had 
ever had before, did not realize their de- 
ficiencies, but gladly availed himself of 
them. Vast numbers at first flocked 
to the schools, rejoicing the hearts of 
superintendents, who soon learned one 
more trait of the native, his fickleness. 
This lesson does not seem to have been 
fully learned yet by the secretary of 
public instruction, who only a year ago 
informed the teachers, in one of his nu- 
merous circulars, that his opinion of 
their work would be largely based on the 
number of scholars enrolled. Evidently 
numbers and not quality are what count. 
The Filipino is like a child with a new 
toy,—eager to grasp and just as ready to 
drop it. After the first enthusiasm had 
passed, many children failed to attend, 
and the teacher had no means of com- 
pelling their attendance except such as 
he might by tact and persuasion induce 
the native officials to adopt. After the 
careless ones had departed there was 
usually a fair-sized residue, with which 
the faithful teacher could obtain good 
results. 

In place of the chaos of three years 
ago order is gradually appearing. The 
difficulty of payment of salaries in de- 
preciated currency has been met by the 
adoption of the Conant money. Sup- 
plies are at present about on a par with 
those in use here, many text-books hav- 
ing been adapted to use in the Islands, 
so that the children may now be taught 
about mangoes and volcanos instead of 
apples and snow-storms. The native 
teachers are gradually adopting the new 
methods, and the normal schools, which 
are now such only in name, will soon be 
such in reality, and cease robbing the 
teachers of the interior towns of their 
best pupils in order to fill up schools 
which are doing no better work than 
their own. The American teachers are 
gradually being concentrated at or near 
the centres of population, and native 
teachers, who have passed the civil ser- 
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vice examination, are taking their places. 
The children are as respectful as can be 
fuund anywhere, intensely loving and 
loyal to a teacher whom they like, and 
capable of rapid improvement up to the 
limit of their capacities. Conditious of 
living are improving, and there is little or 
no danger to be apprehended by one who 
keeps weil on guard when traveling. 

If those high in authority would only 
steel their hearts against petitions, the 
beneficial effects would be perceived in 
all branches of the government. When 
a native wants to avoid or evade any 
‘ unpleasantness, whether being hung for 
cold blooded murder or paying his taxes, 
he gets up a petition, and can always 
find the requisite number of signers, 
even among the very ones who will be 
most injured if he succeeds. Just as I 
was leaving the Islands the superimtend 
ent of Iloilo Province had decided that 
it would be necessary to discharge the 
native teachers, thus closing most of the 
schools. This was because the people 
had been granted their petition to defer, 
from June to November, the payment 
of land taxes, out of which local school 
expenses, including salaries of native 
teachers, are paid. No one was really 
benefitted by granting the petition, since 
the new rice crop will not be gathered by 
November and the old one will be about 
used up; but ‘‘ sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof’’ is the Filipino’s favorite 
text. 

The natives are beginning to complain 
of the expense of running the school de- 
partment, and perhaps not without rea- 
son, when the estimated appropriation 
necessary for the payment of superin- 
tendents and their office expenses, before 
a single teacher is paid, is between 
eighty and eighty-five thousand dollars. 
In consequence, those in authority have 
decided to retrench, especially as they 
must pay for the new park which they 
have just voted to give to the city of 
Manila, and the retrenchment is to be 
along the line of lower salaries—for the 
teachers. Naturally, the college gradu- 
ates or experienced teachers who will 
accept seventy-five dollars per month and 
run the risk of having to pay their own 
traveling expenses are not very numer- 
ous, so a poorer class of teachers will fill 
up the vacancies. When the writer left, 
out of sixty-three teachers in the prov- 
inces of Iloilo and Antique, thirty-one 
had either left since the end of the school 
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year, or expressed their intention of doing 
so by the last of August. A very few of 
these had requested to be transferred to. 
other provinces, but most of them were 
returning to the United States. 

To one endowed with the missionary 
spirit, or with a thirst for travel, the 
Philippines offer an attractive field; but 
there is slight chance of the rapid ad- 
vancement so glowingly set forth in the 
advertisements of the commission. It is 
pleasant to be the most important man 
in your town and to be engaged in work 
where progress is so plainly and rapidly 
apparent. The natives usually like the 
teachers, and always treat them with the 
greatest deference. Whether the advan- 
tages of the work outweigh the disadvan- 
tages is for each one to decide for himself; 
but in spite of discouragements the edu- 
cational work in the Philippines is des- 
tined to advance so long as the Stars and 
Stripes wave over the most distant of our 
possessions.— Brown University Monthly. 


—_ 


SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 





BY J. M RICE. 


HE duty of knowing what can and 
ought to be accomplished in the ele- 
mentary schools, and ot knowing, further- 
more, which of the schools are and which 
are not doing satisfactory work, devolves, 
of course, upon the superintendent; for 
if supervision has any purpose whatever, 
it is to see that the schools are conducted 
upon a plane of reasonable efficiency. 

It we accept this much, we also agree 
that the fundamental condition of suc- 
cessful supervision is constituted by 
knowledge of the best that can be done; 
for it is evident that the term “‘ efficient 
service’’ can convey no definite meaning 
unless based upon a clear conception of 
what our most successtul teachers have 
been able to accomplish. And if this be 
true, it is equally true that the funda- 
mental condition of successful supervi- 
sion has not yet come into being, for 
standards in educational achievement are 
as yet absolutely unknown. In brief, up 
to the present time, every superintendent 
has been simply a law unto himself, and 
supervision has been merely a haphazard 
affair. 

In thus criticising supervision I desire 
to emphasize the fact that my remarks 
are directed against our system of super- 
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vision, and not against the superintend- 
ents themselves, who, as a rule, are ex- 
tremely earnest and hard-working men. 
In a word, the difficulty does not lie with 
the supervising officers, but is due, fun- 
damentally, to the perverted view that 
the teacher’s efficiency must be esti- 
mated by what she knows and by the 
methods she employs, and not by what 
she accomplishes. In consequence of 
this, the supervising officers have largely 
lost sight of results, and have concen- 
trated their efforts upon observing their 
teachers at work and upon teaching them 
psychology and methods. And this again 
has led to the current view that the effi- 
ciency of a superintendent must be esti- 
mated by the number of visits he pays to 
the schools, the amount of psychology he 
knows, the number of teachers’ meetings 
he holds, the breadth of his course of 
study, the character of his reports, etc., 
etc., while the actual worth of supervision 
‘must not be looked for in the ways and 
means by which it approaches the educa- 
tional problem, but in the extent to which 
it realizes its purposes, 2. ¢., the extent to 
which the schools succeed in developing 
intelligence and efficiency in the children, 
and this can only be tested by testing the 


intelligence and efficiency of the children. 
—Forum. 


THE UNPARDONABLE SIN. 


PPORTUNITIES for the young? 
Chances to win success? Ways and 
means to get an education? It all de- 
pends upon the young man. For the 
moper, the croaker, the doleful, the 
whiner, the mew-cat, every bell sounds a 
knell; every song is a dirge; every harp 
vibrates a funeral march; every sigh of 
the breeze is a requiem of disappoint- 
ment. For the dawdler, the drone, the 
petrified, every occasion demanding en- 
ergy is a bete noire, while the days drag 
out their lengthening chains all to no 
purpose. These two classes stand idle 
all day long in the market-place because 
no man hath come to engage them. 

For the enthusiast, the unwearied, the 
scrambler, the heroic, success is won al- 
ready; this great, good-natured, busy 
world holds out its hands; a hundred 
fields invite; the chances of to-day are 
numerous and brilliant compared with 
the few and mean ones of a generation ago. 

Here is a young fellow that graduated 
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from the high school a year ago; entered 
Ann Arbor to take a course in mining and 
metallurgy; did his work and did it well. 
Where is he this summer? Last week 
he was up in the copper region of Lake 
Superior, five thousand feet under ground, 
one of the timber gang, eating miners’ 
‘**chuck,’’ doing his part and taking his 
share, all for two dollars a day; and that 
in spite of the fact that his father has 
money; could clothe him in fine linen and 
maintain him in idleness if he chose, but 
neither father nor son chooses. Here’s 
another, completed the high school two 
years ago; no money, but plenty of capi- 
tal in the form of energy and will; entered 
a school of mines; passed everything; led 
his class in mathematics and chemistry; 
worked like a Trojan. Where was he 
last summer? Out with a gang at —— 
dollars a month. Where is he this sum- 
mer? Out with a surveying gang at 
sixty dollars a month. Here’s another. 
Graduated three years ago. Money? 
Not a sou. Father took him out of 
school when he had completed the eighth 
grade and set him on a dray to help make 
a living, but some one persuaded the 
mother, the family made the sacrifice, 
and they kept the boy in school. When 
he finished the high school at eighteen 
he and his older brother, who had been 
taken from school six years before and 
put on a dray, determined to go to col- 
lege. Went to the Wesleyan; rented a 
littie dark room in a big house at two 
dollars a month—a room so dark that 
they had to go outside to study. Tough, 
after boarding with mother. The second 
day a big, burly coal heaver started in to 
clean out the smaller one—the young 
fellow who drove dray for six years, 
handling as much as thirty-five car-loads 
of freight a week. In just two seconds 
he hit the ground so hard that he started 
a young earthquake. The fellows out 
there still say, ‘‘ You don’t want any 
truck with those Wyatts,”’ and that every 
time he hit the coal-heaver ‘‘ it sounded 
like the crack of a rifle.’” Worked Sat- 
urdays; worked all the time at any old 
thing—heaved coal and lumber—slept 
Sundays and rainy days; kept a number 
of boys in school. One case will illus- 
trate: A ‘‘ Dutch”’ boy from Norfolk was 
out of money, disheartened, ready to quit; 
took him in, found him a place in a res- 
taurant, and he is still in school. Last 
year, working Saturdays and vacation, 
they built a house; two stories, frame, 
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fourteen rooms. This spring worked 
Saturdays for a concrete concern. About 
the time school closed the foreman struck. 
Work was pushing; something must be 
done and done quick. The proprietor 
cffered the place to the older boy, and 
to-day, while still a freshman, he is boss- 
ing a gang of ten men at University 
Place laying concrete. 

The younger was graduated from the 
Wesleyan last June, having completed 
the four years’ course in three, and hav- 
ing enough points to his credit to entitle 
him to diplomas in two courses. His 
mother went down to see him finish. 
These boys did their work in school; took 
part in athletics; became officers in the 
cadet company; made their own way, and 
the elder told me last week that, after 
three years of college work, they had as 
much money as when they entered. The 
younger will enter the State University 
in September to pursue his specialty for 
an A. M. How did they doit? Does it 
pay? Askthem. Everybody out at the 
Wesleyan knows the Wyatt boys. And 
there are plenty of others, too, genuine 
cases, just as these. 

If tbere’s any man that ought to be 
consigned to the bottomless pit, it’s the 
fellow who croaks pessimism and persists 
in throwing a wet blanket on the hopes 
and aspirations of youth. This is the 
unpardonable sin.— Nebraska Teacher. 





BEATRICE. 
BY DANTE. 


HIS most gentle lady reached such 

favor among the people, that when 
she passed along the way persons ran to 
see her, which gave me wonderful de- 
light. And when she was near any one, 
such modesty took possession of his 
heart, that he did not dare to raise his 
€yes or to return her salutation; and to 
this, should any one doubt it, many, as 
having experienced it, could bear witness 
for me. She, crowned and clothed with 
humility, took ber way, displaying no 
pride in that which she saw and heard. 
Many, when she had passed, said, ‘‘ This 
is not a woman; rather is she one of the 
most beautiful angels of heaven.’’ Others 
said, ‘‘She is a miracle. Blessed be the 
Lord who can perform such a marvel !”’ 
I say that she showed herself so gentle 
and so full of all beauties, that those who 





looked on her felt within themselves a 
pure and sweet delight such as they 
could not tell in words; nor was there 
any who could look at her and not feel 
need at first to sigh. These and more 
wonderful things proceeded from her, 
marvellously and with power. Where- 
fore I, thinking on all this, proposed to 
say some words, in which I would ex- 
hibit her marvellous and excellent influ- 
ences, to the end that not only those 
who might actually behold her, but also 
others, might know of her whatever 
words could tell. Then I wrote this 
sonnet :— 
So gentle and so modest doth appear 

My lady when she giveth her salute, 

That every tongue becometh trembling mute, 
Nor do the eyes to look upon her dare 
And though she hears her praises, she doth go 

Benignly clothed with humility, 

And like a thing come down she seems to be 
From heaven to earth, a miracle to show. 
So pleaseth she whoever cometh nigh, 

She gives the heart a sweetness through the 

eyes, 
Which abe can understand who doth not 
prove. 

And from her lip there seems indeed to move 

A spirit sweet and in Love’s very guise, 

Which goeth saying tothe soul, ‘‘ Ah, sigh!” 





RESPONSIBILITIES AND OPPOR- 
TUNITIES. 


BY WHITELAW REID. 


\ E have seen that there must first be 

heights against which the educa- 
tional ladder can rest. The exact point 
where the top of this ladder is supported 
may vary, but there can be no variation 
or uncertainty about the support for its - 
foot. That is the vital concern. Unless 
the foot of the ladder is solidly grounded, 
the higher you climb the worse the fall. 

First then we must insist that the com- 
mon schools really teach, with a thorough- 
ness not yet so generally attained as is 
needful, the three things that make the 
common basis for all subsequent work. 
Their pupils should learn, learn till they 
really kxow how to read, write and cipher. 
Until you make absolutely sure of that, 
let us have fewer frills. You ave not 
taught reading till you have made it at 
least accurate, automatic and as uncon- 
scious as breathing. 

You have not, taught writing till you 
have made it equally easy, equally exact, 
and besides have taught it without fads. 
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Not only must the characters be legible, 
rather than obscurely elegant, but the 
words must be spelled as they are now 
spelled in English literature. No doubt 
there is a place in the scheme ot the uni- 
verse for retormers, but their place is not 
in the common school room. Your busi- 
ness there is to teach what the literature 
of the English-speaking world has ac- 
cepted, not what the reformers think it 
ought to accept or even believe it is going 
to accept. Your warrant from the State, 
in this very groundwork of all learning, 
is not for teaching debatable things, con- 
tentious things, but the things now ac- 
cepted and built upon, and embodied in 
our standards, and you are to teach others 
only when ‘hey have been accepted. 
Again, just as nothing can take the 
pla.e of an absolute readiness in thus 
reading and writing the English lan- 
guage, so nothing can take the place of 
an absolute mastery of the multiplication 
table. The boy or girl to whom you do 
not give that in childhood, together with 
the common things it stands for, you are 
turning out into the world a cripple for 
life. If he cannot add or substract, mul- 
tiply and divide with the readiness and 
precision of a machine, if his work is not 
instinctive and instinctively right, he 


will limp at every step in his whole sub- 


sequent career. But here again, I pray 
you no fads, not even the metric ad. 
Teach the weigh's and measures the child 
will have to use in every-day life in New 
York to day, and teach them thoroughly; 
but leave the weights and measures he 
may need half a century hence for a later 
period, if any, in his education. Keep 
the metric cranks out of the common 
schools. They are all most respectable 
people, and some of them so efficient that 
I speak of them with a certain awe. No 
doubt cranks, as they have been known 
to boast, sometimes make revolutions, 
and may move the world. All right; 
when they have made this revolution 
and moved our part of the world to the 
metric system, then use the money and 
authority of the State to teach the metric 
system to the children in the State 
schools. ‘Till then concentrate your en- 
ergies in teaching them better the weights 
and measures they have to use now, and 
don’t send out so many pupils who do 
not know what part of a gallon a gill is, 
or how many yards long and wide an 
acre is, or how to measure the masonry 
in a ten-foot brick wall eighteen inches 
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wide, or a hundred feet of inch-and-a- half 
hemlock boards. 

Let us avoid the common mistake of 
striving for a foundation too big for the 
superstructure. When the child has mas- 
tered reading, it may or may not be de- 
sirable to carry him on to the best English 
literature and to the history ot its devel- 
opment. When he has mastered spelling 
and writing, it may or may not be desir- 
able to teach him shorthand, and the 
etymological reasons for different spe ll- 
ings of the same sound. When he has 
mastered the ordinary processes of cipher- 
ing, it is very likely to be undesirable to. 
force him to spend years more on the 
mysteries of double proportion, cube root, 
complex and compound fractions, permu- 
tation, exchange, etc. All these have 
their place, but it is an arithmetic which 
belongs at least to secondary education, 
if not later still. They are not a neces- 
sary part of the common basis which is. 
indispensable for all subse quent training,. 
and they often lead to needless discour- 
agement, at a tender age, and to a de- 
plorable waste of time and opportunity. 

Let us avoid the mistake of thinking 
the things the child must learn are neces- 
sarily dry things. When the average 
child is not interested in your teaching, 
there is something wrong with ycur 
methods. I would not go so far as a. 
distinguished teacher of a former genera- 
tion, who declared that whatever in edu- 
cation is bard is wrong, for you can no- 
more take the need for hard work out of 
education than you can take it out of life. 
But the hard work in common schools 
that is useful is a hard work that arouses 
attention, instead of dulling it, that tempts. 
alert exertion and crowns it with success. 
The bard work that first puzzles and then 
bewilders, and over and over again seems 
to stupefy the young brain, has either 
been ill chosen or approached in the 
wrong way and from the wrong end. 

Let us remember that the primary pur- 
pose for which the State engages teachers 
for its common schools is that they may 
teach the children of the State rather than 
collect statistics and keep books for the 
State. Quite possibly there has been a 
growing tendency to call for too much 
book keeping, too many kinds of records, 
too many and too detailed reports. If 
these are all necessary, it may also be 
necessary to engage book-keepers to col- 
lect and record them; at any rate let us 
leave our teachers time enough to teach. 
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Let us see to it that all our educational 
work, and especially the work of the 
common schools, is done on the basis of 
absolute fairness to all the people. You 
carefully keep a saloon a certain number 
of yards away from a school house or a 
church. You are even more particular 
about other sources of possible contami- 
nation. But there is one thing not enu- 
merated in the law which would damage 
the acceptable working of your common 
school system almost as much as these 
abhorrent and forbidden influences. Far 
be it from me to disparage politicians; 
no man can be a good citizen without 
being a politician. But whatever party 
he belongs to, it is reasonably certain 
that half the time, nearly or more than 
half the people having an equal interest 
with himself in the common schools will 
be opposed to his party. Politics and 
political aims then can have no more 
business in the school-room or in the 
school direction than they have in the 
church, and if the reorganized Board of 
Regents and the new Commissioner of 
Education understand themselves and 
each other and their opportunity, they 
are firmly resolved that their whole prov- 
ince is a realm in which politics shall 
neverenter. .. 

May we all, in our several places, grasp 
the real extent of our duty and our oppor- 
tunity. It is not confined to teaching 
things. The real purpose of the State in 
all its princely provision for the educa- 
tion of its children is not merely to see 
how many things it can make them 
know, nor should it be yours as loyal 
servants of the State. 

Mere knowledge of things will not save 
the State and may not serve it. The 
most envenomed anarchists, the most 
dangerous enemies of government and of 
the property and life it is meant to pro- 
tect, are often among the most highly 
educated of men. 

The real work of the common schools 
and of all the schools, in its last analysis, 
is to be judged, not by what has been 
taught the pupils, but by what this teach- 
ing has made of them. To have merely 
created a scholar, that is not enough. 
What character have you builded? that is 
the test. Does it show the old traits that 
under God created this Commonwealth ? 
Does it combine a profound respect for 
authority with an unappeasable craving 
for free individual initiative—the Anglo- 
Saxon reverence for law with the Amer- 
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ican capacity for leadership in finding 
and seizing the opportunity? That is 
your task, if the New York of the twen- 
tieth century is to make good in a mag- 
nificent prime the promise of ker glori- 
ous youth. 


SOUNDS WELL, BUT COMES SHORT. 


In the V. £. Journal of Education, Dr. 
A. E. Winship quotes a paragraph or 
two as above, and says: 

Whitelaw Reid, editor-in-chief of the 
New Vork 7Zvribune, is the latest to seek 
fame by shouting for the ‘‘ fundamental 
three.’’ It sounds well, it reads beauti- 
fully, and instinctively we say: ‘‘ That 
has the true ring.’’ Asa matter of fact, 
isn’t it rank nonsense? ‘There is no 
occasion to say one word against the 
importance of the three indispensable 
rudiments. It is all very well to em- 
phasize their importance, but to say that 
‘*yntil you make absolutely sure of that, 
let us have fewer frills,’’ is the height of 
absurdity. Just what does this mean? 

If it means anything it means that 
nothing but the three fundamentals and 
their nearest kin can be taught until his 
ideal has been attained with these three ; 
that nothing of the frills can be taught 
any children until all have attained this 
unconscious, automatic accuracy in the 
fundamentals. Well, what doesthis mean? 

Is nothing else to be introduced into a 
primary school because a child of seven 
can by no possibility do all these things 
according to this standard? Are the 
little children not tosing? Are they not 
to draw? Are they not to have charm- 
ing stories told them? Are they not to 
study flowers? Are they not to study 
color? Are they not to have physical 
exercises? Are they not to enjoy pic- 
tures? Are they not to weave things of 
beauty ? ; 

Must little children go over and over 
and over interminably the number work 
they have learned until they develop 
mental power to learn more? Are chil- 
dren to be kept exercising the three 
activities of mind like imbeciles until 
they are twelve or fourteen, which is as 
early as you can be entirely certain that 
they have become machines that will 
keep on doing those things forever and 
forever ? 

About one-third of the school could 
attain the desired results without appre- 
ciable effort, and are these to mark time 
until they are twelve or fourteen because 
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of the others? The second third could 
attain this power without much effort or 
attention, while less than one-third would 
keep the brightest teacher busy every 
hour of every school day on this one 
phase of the work, and then some of 
them would never reach Whitelaw Reid’s 
standard. Is this wise or just? 

Again, Mr. Reid goes to greater length 
when he says that all ‘‘frills’’ should be 
eliminated, because without unconscious, 
automatic accuracy in penmanship and 
the multiplication table one will limp all 
his life. Will he? Horace Greeley never 
attained accuracy in penmanship, uncon- 
sciously or automatically, and yet with 
all his limping wasn’t he worth more to 
the New York 77zdune, ten times over, 
than all the other editors combined? 
What great editor, author, lawyer, states- 
man, physician, banker has suffered from 
the ‘‘limp’”’ of his penmanship? Good 
penmanship is eminently desirable, but 
some men have limped very skillfully 
without it. 

The multiplication table is a handy 
thing to have around, but really few of 
us make use of it. Not one man in a 
thousand verifies the figures of the auto- 


matic scales that tell the price of seven | 


pounds, three ounces of meat at twenty- 
eight cents a pound. Only this summer 
a bank examiner told me that at first he 
tried to verify the figures of the adding 
machine, but he soon discovered that he 
was sometimes wrong and that never. 
The fact is that to most women a dis- 
criminating knowledge of color and shape 
is worth ten times as much in life as a 
knowledge of the multiplication of frac- 
tions; that skill to use the pencil in sketch- 
ing a design, a scale, a part of a machine 
is worth infinitely more to a man than 
percentage; that four-fifths of all the frills 
are worth more in preventing a limp in 
life than four-fifths of the stuff taught in 
the ‘‘ fundamentals.’’ 

It is of infinite importance that chil- 
dren read the good, the true, the beauti- 
ful in literature, and they learn to read 


only when they read at sight along new | 
The | 


and varied and attractive lines. 
‘* unconsciously, automatically accurate’’ 
reading of the old times was largely par- 
rot-like repetition. 
better reading for information and for 
culture when we read the frills than there 
was when we read the fundamentals. 
There is more of health fruiting from 
the schools, more of skill with the hand, 
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more of influence in the voice, more of 
discrimination in the eye, more of culture 
in mind, more of soul in life, more of 
conscience and character than would be 
possible if we took away the frills, with 
their life, vivacity, tonic and power. 

In the nature of the case some persons 
overdo whatever is new, but likewise 
some other persons overdo the old and 
add to its terrors. The perfection of poise 
will not be attained in our day, but pro- 
gress will never be attained by petrifying 
or putrefying the old things. 


GREAT PLANETS NOW VISIBLE. 


MID the turmoil of domestic politics 
[\. and foreign war it is well to keep an 
eye on the stellar universe. After the 
familiar example of the mariner taking 
his bearings we shall thus be able to see 
where we are in the great tide of cosmical 
affairs, and it may do us no harm to find 
that, after all, our little agitations have 
only stirred up the local dust. The 
astronomers keeping their gaze on far-off 
things may not represent the popular 
idea of good citizenship, but they are at 
heart quite as patriotic as the average 
man, and their studies of stars and planets 
afford valuable lessons for home applica- 
tion. 

It is well worth anybody’s while to 
take a glance at the sky t‘hrough the haze 
of these October evenings. There are 
two or three things of unusual interest to 
be seen there. In the first place there is 
the planet Saturn paying us a visit again. 
You may see him shining very conspicu- 
ously in the south between nine and ten 
o’clock. If you have a telescope with 
which to look at him there is an optical 
feast for you. His rings never appear 
more beautiful than at their present in- 
clination, for year by year they are slowly 
closing up, z. ¢., getting edgewise to the 
earth, and just now their plane is inclined 
about 16 degrees to our line of sight, so 
that they appear in the form of a narrow 
oval with the ball of the enclosed planet 
projecting on either side of them. It is 
a strange sight—that huge world haloed 
like the head of a saint with a golden 
circlet, especially when we remember 
that that circlet is almost 170 000 miles 
across, and is maintained in position by 
virtue of motion many fold more rapid 
than that of the swiftest cannon ball. 

It behooves any one who may desire 
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to see Saturn in his most attractive aspect 
not to lose the preseut opportunity. As 
has been said, the rings are closing up. 
Next year when the planet again comes 
into a favorable position their oval will 
be distinctly narrower than it is now, 
and by 1907 they will be entirely closed, 
or edgewise, so that only a few powerful 
telescopes will be able to show them in 
the form of a slender luminous line. 
After that they will begin to open again, 
gradually disclosing their southern sides. 
At present it is the northern surface of 
the rings that catches the sunlight and is 
visible to us. 

It is worth remarking that the new 
ninth satellite of Saturn, named Phoebe, 
was seen for the first time by human eyes 
at the Yerkes observatory on the night 
of August 8th. It required the utmost 
powers of the greatest telescope in the 
world to reveal it, the observers being 
Prof. E. E. Barnard and Prof. H. H. 
Turner, the latter a visitor from England. 
Heretofore Phoebe has been known only 
through its faint image on photographic 
plates. 

But a greater planet than Saturn is now 
also on exhibition—Jupiter. About nine 
o’clock you will see him in the east, and 


there is nothing there, or, at present, 
elsewhere in the sky able to rival him. 
His unmatched splendor identifies him. 
Viewed simply with the naked eye, he is 


a formidable sight. A short time ago 
the writer saw him rise above the blaze 
of the electric illumination at the World’s 
Exposition in St. Louis, and he was like 
a king at the spectacle. Over the roof 
of the great white buildings, their cor- 
nices and pinnacles aflame with a million 
lights, he soared serene, super-eminent, 
irresistible, drawing the eye after him. 
It was a greater world glancing down 
upon the concentrated display of the 
highest achievements of his lesser sister. 
To speak of the telescopic attractions 
of Jupiter would be to open too long a 
chapter. Great things are going on upon 
his broad surface; true world-shaking, 
and, perhaps, world-making, events. It 
is a scene of tremendous activities, a 
marvellous display of changing shapes 
and colors, the interpretation of which 
remains to be found. 
““Nor are Saturn and Jupiter the sum of 
the planetary wonders now illuminating 
the heavens. Low in the sunset the 
watchful eye may catch the gleam of 
Venus. But her reign is yet to come; 
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she is still too near the god of day to 
escape the contrast of his overpowering 
brilliance. Every evening, however, she 
gets a little further from him, and by the 
time the November frosts have begun to 
bite the last leaves from the trees, and 
when the bonfires of the victors in the 
Presidential election are reddening the 
night, she will have assumed her throne, 
the undeniable queen, in whose presence 
even Jupiter himself will sink to a lower 
rank, while all the stars salute her.— 
New York Sun. 
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MENTAL BREAKDOWNS. 





VERY few days some man distin- 
guished in letters, science or the 
professions is reported to have broken 
down from excessive brain work. The 
newspapers have just told of an eminent 
New York surgeon who has collapsed 
mentally at the age of forty-six years— 
just when he should be at the maximum 
of his powers. Such breakdowns, how- 
ever, are usually caused more by circum- 
stances preceding or attending the over- 
work than by the excessive exertion itself. 
It is a platitude that health is the most 
valuable asset that an ambitious man can 
possess. Yet the number who take any 
care of their health is comparatively tri- 
fling. How few pause to consider whether 
the food they are about to eat is digesti- 
ble or nutritious! Most people daily con- 
sume large quantities of articles which 
wear out their digestive organs without 
nourishing body or brain. Few take 
enough exercise. Loss of sleep is a com- 
mon cause of mental ailments. The 
brain lags when it has insufficient rest. 
Stimulants are frequently resorted to to 
prod it along. Nervous or mental col- 
lapse is then but a matter of time unless 
the stimulants are tabooed and the over- 
worked organ is given a vacation. It is 
a remarkable fact that physicians, who 
know best how dangerous they are, are 
as much, or more, addicted to brain stim- 
ulants than any other class of intelligent 
persons. 

The brain is one of the most patient 
and industrious organs of the body. It 
can be induced, by good treatment, to 
perform prodigies of labor. Few realize 
its capabilities and endurance. But it is 
sensitive. It will not long brook abuse. 
It briskly responds to the whip at first, 
but if the lash is laid on too hard and 
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often, it balks. It insists upon having 
plenty of good, red blood when it works 
hard; and good, red blood is made from 
wheat and roast beef, not from pie a la 
mode, lobster salad and cocaine and 
whiskey. The most essential thing for 
the man who works with his brain is 
plenty of sleep. Only in sleep does the 
brain find the rest and refreshment that 
are necessary to maintain its vigor and 
integrity.— Chicago Tribune. 


TREATMENT FOR PEAR TREES. 
BY EVA RUPERT. 


‘*Do come look at Mrs. Houseknecht,’’ 
said Frank. ‘‘I believe she has gone 
crazy; she is pounding a tree and scold- 
ing with all her might.’’ 

I went, and, sure enough, there was our 
mild, placid neighbor belaboring her pear 
tree, and with each blow saying with all 
the force of ber earnest nature, ‘‘Now vill 
you be goot ?”’ 

I stepped to the fence and inquired what 
she was doing. She stopped her blows to 
reply, ‘‘ Vy, you see, he is one pad tree; 
he will not have one bear on him for tree 
yeer. I vip him, then he vill be goot, 
maybe. I vip him yet awhile still.’’ And 
she returned to the attack. 

The incident passed from my mind until 
the next year, when Mrs. Houseknecht’s 
pear tree stood covered with snowy blos- 
soms, and later hung loaded with luscious 
fruit. 

One day, when old Jobn came along I 
told him about it, and asked him if there 
was any good in whipping a tree. Old 
John knew more about fruit trees than 
any one in town, but he had no sense of 
humor. He seriously replied: 

‘* She is a foolish old Dutch woman. I 
suppose her tree was hidebound, and 
should have been cut, or was scabby, and 
should have been scraped.’’ 

‘Why, maybe that is the trouble with 
our Bartlett Standard. Come look at it. 
We thought it was dying of old age.’’ 

John soon pronounced it in need of a 
scraping, and I told him to do it. 

With a piece of an old scythe he scraped 
that tree from the ground up as high as 
he could reach standing on a chair. The 
next year it repaid us by giving us sucha 
crop of pears as we had not had for years. 
And yearly after that it continued its good 
work till a wind storm laid it low.”’ 
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** Maybe that other pear tree that never 
had a pear, needs some heroic treatment,”’ 
said Frank, after we saw the Bartlett 
taking on a new life the spring after its 
surgical operation. 

We went out and examined it. The 
bark was smooth and clean; it surely did 
not need scraping. 

‘* Let’s try the knife,’’ said Frank, and 
he cut slits in the bark, in the wood, from 
the branches to the ground. 

The lips of the wounds grew far apart 
that summer, but healed with a healthy 
color. Next spring we were delighted to 
see the tree white with the promise of 
fruit, and later, to find the promise ful- 
filled. Ithas continued bearing for three 
years, and has not needed knife, scraper 
or whip, and we hope it will continue its 
good work ‘‘ yet awhile still,’’ to quote 
Mrs. Houseknecht. 


m 
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WINTER HABITS OF FISHES. 
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ISHES conform to the law regulating 
the activities of nearly all other organ- 
isms in becoming more sluggish as their 
surroundings become colder, yet they do 
not entirely hibernate, as do their rela- 
tives, the amphibians, and the still more 
remote cold-blooded allies, the reptiles. 
We have but one species of fish, the Mud 
Minnow, that goes into the mud and be- 
comes more or less dormant to avoid un- 
favorable conditions. It is singular that 
other common species have not learned 
this habit, which is so general with the 
frogs. 

During the winter fishes go into deep 
water because that is warmer then than 
is the shallow water, although in summer 
the reverse is true. In the bottoms of 
the deeper pools they remain quiet, and 
because they exert so little energy they 
do not demand as great quantities of food 
as they would have to consume if they 
were more active. This is why they bite 
in a reluctant or apathetic manner and 
permit themselves to be dragged from 
the water sometimes with but little more 
resistance than might be shown by a stick 
of wood, when they are caught at this 
time of year. It is the inclination to go 
into deeper and consequently warmer 
water in the fall that has doubtless been 
one of the important factors in develop- 
ing the migratory instinct in those vari- 
ous species that ‘‘run’’ down stream in 
the fall and upinthespring. This habit 
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in turn, is resulting in reducing the num- 
bers of such fishes in the tributary 
tegions of this state, because they can 
readily go down over or into the dozens 
of dams and hundreds of fish baskets in 
the Susquehanna River and other large 
streams, but they cannot as easily return. 
Unfortunately, the habit of lying in the 
deeps of the deeper pools is also tending 
toward the elimination of many of our 
best fishes, such as the bass, because 
there the force of the current is checked, 
and its load of dirt, sand, cinders, wash- 
ings, soaked sawdust, etc., is deposited 
by the early spring freshets and the fishes 
are covered and killed. 

It is important in fish preserves to have 
some deep water for the winter habitat, 
and this should not remain covered with 
ice for a long time, especially if- not 
running, or the fish will smother. 


VALUE OF LAUGHTER. 
BY O. S, MARDEN. 


‘‘I FIND nonsense singularly refresh- 
ing,’’ said Talleyrand. There is good 


philosophy in the saying: ‘‘ Laugh and 
grow fat.’”’ Ifeverybody knew the power 
of laughter as a health tonic and life-pro- 
longer, the tinge of sadness which now 
clouds the American face would largely 
disappear, and many physicians would 


find their occupation gone. The power 
of laughter was given us to serve a wise 
purpose in oureconomy. It is Nature’s 
device for exercising the internal organs, 
and give us pleasure at the same time. 
Laughter begins in the lungs and dia- 
phragm, setting the liver, stomach and 
other internal organs into a quick, jelly- 
like vibration, which givesa pleasant sen- 
sation andjexercise almost equal to that of 
horseback riding. During digestion the 
movements of the stomach are similar to 
churning. Every time you take a full 
breath, or when you cachinnate well, the 
diaphragm descends and gives the stom- 
ach an extra squeeze and shakesit. Fre- 
quent laughing sets the stomach to danc- 
ing, hurrying up the digestive process. 
The heart beats faster and sends the blood 
bounding through the body. ‘‘ There is 
not,’’ says Dr. Green, ‘‘ one remotest cor- 
ner or little inlet of the minute blood-ves- 
sels of the human body that does not feel 
some wavelet from the convulsions occa- 
sioned by a good hearty laugh.’’ In 
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medical terms, it stimulates the vasomo- 
tor centers, and the spasmodic contrac- 
tion of the blood-vessels causes the blood 
to flow quickly. Laughter accelerates 
the respiration and gives warmth and 
glow to the whole system. It brightens 
the eye, increases the perspiration, ex- 
pands the chest, forces the poisoned air 
trom the least used lung cells, and tends 
to restore that exquisite poise or balance 
which we call health, which results from 
the harmonious action of all the functions 
of the body. This delicate poise, which 
may be destroyed by a sleepless night, a 
piece of bad news, by grief or anxiety, is 
often wholly restored by a good hearty 
laugh. 





FELLOWSHIP OF NATURE. 
ARTHUR HENRY. 


Y best friends have been an apple 

tree, an oak, a meadow, a garden, 
the southern slope of a hill, a summit. 
My soul has called aloud to many, but 
these have made answer. 

Friendship is possible only where there 
is no reserve. There may be no human 
heart that you may enter without knock- 
ing, but have you no friendly tree in all 
the forest? A tree that has become a liv- 
ing thing ready to offer at all times a free 
and loving communion? If there be none, 
you have no familiar haunt in the forest. 
Is there no summit where you may stand 
and, strong in its strength and patience, 
look with confidence across the world? 
If not, it is because you avoid the lonely 
hills. 

In my first burst of childish passion I 
threw my arms about the gnarled apple 
tree that had been my daily shelter and 
cried, ‘‘I love you!’’ Then I grew older 
and forgot my soul and the love that 
knows no sorrow in a multitude of pas- 
sions and desires. I was in trouble when 
I first put my hand on theoak. I felt its 
steadfastness. I heard it say, ‘‘ Why are 
you not content to be and to grow? Are 
we not all creatures in an infinite universe 
of love?’”’? And I heard all the leaves of 
the forest murmur, ‘‘It is enough to be 
and to grow.’’ I visit my southern slope 
early in the spring when the sun is upon 
it. There I greet the anemones after their 
long sleep, and send my last farewell to 
the departing winter that has strength- 
ened us. When I attained my freedom 
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and found companions in solitudes, I dis- 
covered a friend in the summit. What- 
ever we learn to know reveals an indi- 
viduality. Our sympathy increases with 
association until the familiar object speaks 
in a voice of itsown. It is this that gives 
the old home its tenderness, its comfort, 
itscompanionships. Has not every flower 
and shrub of our garden ears that hear 
and lips that speak? Is not the old rocker 
a member of the family? The friend full 
of loving communion to the dear old body 
to whom it belongs? We form these rela- 
tions with familiar objects unconsciously. 
It is the unheeded outgoing of the soul to 
its kin. With knowledge there comes a 
freer intercourse. Wisdom brings us into 
perfect accord with all our surroundings. 
The wise man can never be lonely nor 
alone. He finds his relations wherever he 
goes and recognizes them at a glance. 
The man who walks through the world 
unconscious of the fellowship of his sur- 
roundings passes like a shadow. Visible 
things may be bought and denied, but the 
invisible is free. All the beauty of the 
earth is mine, though others may hold the 
deeds. I may stand beside your meadow 
brook and hear the voice of my love. 


There is no law or custom, no chance of 
market or of chancery, that can take from 
me my brothers of the field or wood. 

In the spring I needed thirty thousand 


alternanthera. It was only six weeks 
from planting, and I had but a few hun- 
dred little bushes in four-inch pots! I 
took a knife and pan from the potting- 
bench and went directly to where they 
were basking in a warm corner beneath 
the glass. As I told them the news, I 
could hear the cheerful, vigorous life with- 
in them makereply. We went towork. I 
filled my pan with cuttings, and it was not 
long before 8,o0o of these bright little 
creatures of our love were standing in 
sturdy rows in the moist sand, sheltered 
from sun and draught. Outside the hot- 
beds were prepared. Thesub-layer of heat- 
giving manure was renewed and covered 
lightly with good soil. I took the parent 
plants, stripped of their first brood, and 
placed them beneath the sash. They felt 
the warmth about them. I heard their 
song continued without a discord, and, 
comfortable in the knowledge of their 
comfort, I left them there to grow. With- 
in two weeks I had another little family of 
8,000 presented to me. By this time the 
first brood were sending their white roots 
into the cool sand. Before the end of the 
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six weeks I had my required number of 
plants for the city beds. Most of the thirty 
thousand I put into place with my own 
hands. I wished to know for myself that 
they would be snug, and I loved their 
cheerful companionship. It was the last 
of May, and the sun fell hot upon us. 
Now and then one of the little voices near 
me grew weak, the leaves would begin to 
droop, and the faint sigh for water would 
spread around me. What a delight it was 
to give those generous, faithful fellow- 
workers of mine the cooling shower. 
When I knelt again among them every 
voice was busy, clear and strong. And 
how they grew! All summer I made my 
bow to them. My bread was sweet, know- 
ing as I did that in earning it I had 
brought into life thirty thousand little 
beings and made them comfortable. 
Whenever I passed that way I entered 
into a world peopled with my kindred. 
In the fall I tucked fifteen thousand 
bulbs of tulips, hyacinths and daffodils 
into boxes filled with the food they love, 
and put them into a pit eight inches deep. 
I covered them with four inches of soil 
and left them to wait forspring. Whata 
full delight attended my labor. Whenever 
I looked their way I could see them be- 
neath the loose soil, in long rows, close 
enough for company, but not too close 
for free development, and I was content 
in knowing how carefully I had prepared 
their surroundings. When the rain fell, 
and my city acquaintances complained of 
the long drizzle, I remembered my thirsty 
bulbs, felt again our relationship with the 
rain, and, smiling into the mist, I lifted 
my face in friendly salutation. By rain 
and sun, I sent them daily greetings. I 
sometimes spoke of them to our friend, 
the wind. Then thefrostcame. The rain 
ceased and the sun was hid. I saw the 
covering above my friends grow hard and 
cold, and for a time I was distressed. One 
winter morning, when I knew the frost 
would go no deeper, I took my spade and 
chopped an opening through the frozen 
earth until the bulbs appeared. Whata 
change had come! They were no longer 
helpless little castaways, to be tossed here 
and there, to fall perhaps from some care- 
less hand and left to rot forgotten among 
the rubbish. They were all at home. 
From each had come a fine, white tip full 
of life and beauty, tender, fair and strong. 
They were waiting now. The icy earth 
enfolded them and held them still. The 
song of life was low within them, but it 
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was sweet. They did not question this 
delay. It was all love tothem. When 
Frost should have departed, they would 
arise from his benumbing embrace and 
come forth to meet the sun. I covered 
them over and acknowledged with new 
joy our kinship with the frost, the clouds, 
the chill winds of winter, and there was 
no longer any desolation for me. 

Knowledge in the recognition of kin- 
ship and happiness comes to us when we 
live in harmony with our relations. The 
man who strips the earth of a forest does 
no harm tothe earth. He but clears the 
way for another growth. But though he 
has the power to dispose of a forest, 
though he transforms it into palaces, 
though through him a city is reared, he 
has received no more from his possessions 
than he who holds a single leaf in his hand 
and knows it fora friend. The mightiest 
temple in its day of beauty or evening of 
decay can teach us nothing but our own 
relation to it. Its voice is the voice, its 
story is the story of the stone by the way- 
side, the tree where it stands, the lime, the 
ore and the unwashed nugget of the mine. 
Only when we have entered into this 
fellowship will we know the pleasures of 
work. Only then will we of a truth live 
in the homes or worship in the temples 
that we build.—Aznslee's Magazine. 
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THE TRUE GENTLEMAN. 





BY SAMUEL SMILES. 


HERE never yet existed a gentleman 
but was lord of a great heart. And 
this may exhibit itself under the hodden- 
gray of the peasant as well as under the 
laced coat of the noble. Robert Burns 
was once taken to task by a young Edin- 
burgh blood, with whom he was walk- 
ing, for recognizing an honest farmer in 
the open street. ‘‘ Why, you fantastic 
gomeril!’’ exclaimed Burns, ‘‘ it was not 
the great coat nor the scone bonnet that I 
spoke to, but to the man that was in 
them; and the man, sir, for true worth, 
would weigh down both you and me, and 
ten more such, any day.’’ There may be 
a homeliness in externals, which may 
seem vulgar to those whocan not discern 
the heart beneath; but, to the right- 
minded, character will always have its 
clear insignia. 
The true gentleman has a keen sense 
of honor—scrupulously avoiding mean 
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actions. His standard of probity in word 
and action is high. He does not shuffle 
or prevaricate, dodge or skulk; but is 
honest, upright, and straightforward. 
His lawis rectitude—action in right lines. 
When he says “‘ yes,’’ it is a law; and he 
dares to say the valiant ‘‘no’’ at the fit- 
ting season. 

A fine trait of character was shown in 
the noble and gentle deed of Ney during 
the Peninsular War. Charles Napier 
was taken prisoner, desperately wounded; 
and his friends at home did not know 
whether he was alive ordead. A special 
messenger was sent out from England 
with a frigate to ascertain his fate. Baron 
Clouet received the flag, and informed 
Ney of the arrival. ‘‘ Letthe prisoner see 
his friends,’’ said Ney, ‘‘ and tell them he 
is well, and well-treated. Clouet lingered, 
and Ney asked, smiling, ‘‘ what more he 
wanted?’ ‘‘He has an old mother, a 
widow, and blind.’’ ‘‘ Has he? then let 
him go himself and tell her he is alive.’’ 
As the exchange of prisoners between the 
countries was not then allowed, Ney 
knew that he risked the displeasure of 
the emperor by setting the young officer 
at liberty; but Napoleon approved the 
generous act. 


atin 


STUDY OF CURRENT EVENTS. 





HAT it helps to make good citizens is 
the great justification of the public 


school. Otherwise there could, perhaps, 
be little defense of the general tax for 
school purposes. Reading, writing, arith- 
metic, grammar, history, etc., each in its 
way contributes to the intelligence and 
sound morals which are essential to re- 
publican citizenship. The study of the 
current affairs of the world in the proper 
grades helps more directly in both these 
directions than almost any other subject. 
From the standpoint of utility it is strange 
that more attention is not paid to: it. 
There is nothing going on in the world 
that does not have its moral, or rather its 
ethical, side. The man or woman, the 
boy or girl, who is intelligently following 
the world’s important affairs is constantly 
applying moral standards, studying les- 
sons in right living. Not in the petty, 
sensational or criminal affairs which the 
press so injuriously spews upon the world 
every morning, but in the matters of mo- 
ment which every thoughtful man and 
woman is, or should be, interested in. 
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To be sure history appeals in the same | 


direction, but it lacks the vital quality of 
being a part of the present. It does not 
come home to us as do the affairs of yes- 
terday, of last week. Indeed, present- 


day history is the key, the illuminator of | 


ail book history. This is a principle that 
most teachers of history hold to in theory, 
but which they sadly overlook in prac- 


tice. Text-book lessons crowd, and teach- | 
ers and superintendents are so prone to | 


view the history of the present as an out- 


side matter which does not concern the | 
school and as lacking in the dignity and | 
high literary dress of history that the | 


courses of study are still very rare in 


which current affairs have a regular and | 
sufficient place. The ten minutes or so | 


given this subject two or three times a 
week in some schools is wholly inade- 
quate to meet the opportunities afforded 
by it for training into intelligent and 
thoughtful citizenship. The mere pick- 
ing up of items from the dispatches is 
not studying current history. It is al- 
most worthless in comparison with the 
great ends which this subject can and 
should serve. 

The reader who does not become inter- 
ested in a large way in the affairs which 
touch the world’s best life and happiness 
might as well not read. To read nine- 
tenths of what the daily press furnishes 
is simply to squander one’s time and en- 
ergy. It is worse. It keeps the judg- 
ment and the taste undeveloped for more 
worthy topics. It allows the boy and the 
girl to enter life when school is over a 
mere common, undiscriminating news- 
paper reader, with low ideals and tastes, 
uninterested in the genuine affairs of the 
world, the pitiable victim of a trashy 
press, and little less than a menace to 
good government, so far as an intelligent 
aud independent judgment on public 
questions is concerned. 

Dr. W. T. Harris in discussing the 
importance of the study of current events 
says: ‘‘ You may teach the Indian scien- 
tific facts; you may teach him history and 
literature, but if he does not get inter- 
ested in the newspaper and become a 
reader of it he will not come into the 
Anglo Saxon world of public opinion; he 
will not become educated in the highest 
sense of the word.’’ Evidently Dr. Har- 
tis does not mean that an interest in the 
sensational and criminal gossip which fills 
so much of the daily newspaper is a mark 
of the Indian’s development into a higher 
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civilization, Such gossip appeals to the 
same sentiments and ideals in him as do 
the war paint and medicine dance of his 
savage life. Dr. Harris means, if the 
Indian does not become interested in the 
daily happenings that make for the ad- 
vancement of our personal and communal 
| well-being, his education is such only in 
name. 

It is the duty of the teacher and the 
school to train the pupil to select that 
: which is worthy of his interest, and to 
absolutely ignore the unworthy. This is 
not an easy thing to do. It is akin to 
the developing of a taste for good litera- 
ture, much more easily done by directing 
and cultivating the taste from the start 
than by correcting and redeeming it after 
it has become spoiled and vitiated. 

We believe in text-books. We do not 
believe any paper or periodical in the 
school room should be allowed to enter 
into rivalry with them or in any way 
throw a shadow of discredit upon them. 
The school study of current events should 
be animated and interesting, as should 
every other subject, but it should be 
earnest and genuine. It should not be 
confounded with mere chit-chat, enter- 
tainment, diversion, prize questions or 
stories. It should give light and mean- 
ing to every other subject, but it should 
preserve its own importance and signifi- 
cance. 

It seems to us that school superintend- 
ents are making a mistake in not giving 
more attention to this subject. Import- 
ant as text-book subjects are, they do 
not touch life in its present realities and 
activities. Their time can well be some- 
what abridged in the seventh grade and 
up, in the interest of a study that does 
more than any other to broaden the 
pupil’s horizon and quicken his general 
intelligence. 

Current history ought to be regularly 
studied in every school of proper grade. 
It contributes most decidedly, nothing 
more so, to the nourishment of good citi- 
zenship. School patrons universally ap- 
prove it when kept clear from partisan 
and sectarian color. It brings the schools 
into touch with life, to their decided gain. 
It helps to bring the foreign child, and 
his parents also, into sympathy with our 
American life and institutions. 

Do not discount the text books, but do 
not forget that there are things outside 
of text- books which it is of vast import- 





ance for the young to learn.—/n/elligence. 
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OLD-TIME SCHOOLS. 


HE new book, ‘‘Farmington,’’ by 
Clarence Darrow, published by Mc- 
Ciurg & Company, has much to say of 
the country school. Here are two or 
three interesting paragraphs on ‘‘ speak- 
ing pieces’’ and girls and playing ball: 
‘‘T fancy that none of us ever really 
understood anything about the pieces 
that we ‘spoke.’ I remember in a gen- 
eral way that they were mainly of our 
country, and brave boys fighting and 
winning victories and dying, and about 
the evils and dangers of strong drink. 
We had a great many pieces about in- 
temperance, ambition, and the like. I 
especially remember one boy, with red 
hair and freckles and a short neck and 
large warts on his hands, who used al- 
ways to speak a piece entitled ‘ How are 
the Mighty Fallen.’ I don’t know who 


wrote it, or where it came from, or what 
has become of it, but I remember the 
piece almost as well as if I heard it yes- 
terday. This boy was the prize speaker 
of the school, and the piece told about 
Alexander and Czesar and Napoleon, and 
how and why they failed. Their lack of 


success was due to ambition and strong 
drink. I know this piece made a deep 
impression On my mind, and I always 
vowed that I never would fail as Alex- 
ander and Czesar and Napoleon had done 
—and I never have. I remember that once 
my father came to school on the last day, 
in the afternoon, to hear us speak, and 
when I got home at night he told me that 
the boy who spoke the piece about How 
the Mighty had Fallen had all the ele- 
ments of an orator, and he predicted that 
some day he would make his mark in the 
world. I felt that I would have given 
everything I possessed if only my father 
had said that about me. I know that in 
my tactful way I led up again and again 
to the piece that I had spoken, but about 
this my father said not a single word.”’ 

‘‘ The girls were much prettier than the 
boys, and they had on clean clothes, and 
generally shoes, and they wore red or 
blue ribbons about their necks and white 
or colored sashes around their waists, 
and their hair was combed and fixed in 
long twists and tied with ribbon every 
day, and it was almost always as smooth 
and nice at night as when they came to 
school in the morning. As for us boys, 
our mothers combed our hair in the morn- 
ing before we went to school, and when 
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we left home it was usually parted on the 
side, and had no snarls, and lay down 
smoothly on the top of our heads, but of 
course it was different before we got 
home. Sometimes even on our way to 
school we would turn somersaults or walk 
on our hands, or ‘skin a cat’ on the limb 
of a tree, and then our caps would fall 
off and our hair get pretty badly mussed. 
Then, too, we often ran and got warm, 
and had to take off our caps and fan our- 
selves, and run our hands through our 
hair; and sometimes we wrestled and fell 
down, and things like that; and when we 
were not playing ball we often went in 
swimming at noon, and of course we 
could not keep our hair straight, and did 
not much care or try. But the girls were 
different; they never would do anything 
that hurt their hair, and if it got mussed 
the least little bit they always stopped 
and combed it out so that it looked almost 
as well as when they went to school. 
Generally they had little pocket looking- 
glasses; but even if they did not, any of 
the girls would help the others comb and 
tie their hair. But no boy would ever 
think of asking another boy to help fix 
his hair; if he had done anything like 
this, he would have known pretty well 
what he might expect to get.’’ 

‘““A game of ball in those exciting 
times was not played in an hour or two 
after the day’s work was done. It began 
promptly at one o’clock and lasted until 
dark; sometimes the night closed in be- 
fore it was finished. The contest was 
not between the pitcher and the catcher 
alone; we all played, and each player 
was as important asthe rest. Our games 
never ended with four or five sickly tallies 
on a side. A club that could get no 
more runs than this had no right to play. 
Each club got forty or fifty tallies, and 
sometimes more; and the batting was 
one of the features of the game. Of 
course, we boys were not as cool and 
deliberate and mechanical as players are 
to-day. We had a vital interest in the 
game; and this, more than any other 
activity, was our very life. The base- 
ball teams of these degenerate days are 
simply playing for pay; and they play 
ball with the same precision that a car- 
penter would nail shingles on a roof. 
Ball-playing with us was quite another 
thing. The result of our games de- 
pended as much upon our mistakes, and 
those of the other side, as upon any good 
playing that we did. In a moment of 
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intense excitement the batter would 
knock the ball straight into the short- 
stop’s hands; it was an easy matter to 
throw it to first-base and head off the 
runner, and every boy on the field and 
every man in the crowd would shout to 
the short-stop just what to do. He had 
time to spare; but for the moment the 
game was his, and all eyes were turned 
on him. Asa rule, he eagerly snatched 
the ball and threw it clear over the first- 
baseman’s head, so far away that the 
batter was safely landed on third-base 
before the ball was again inside the ring. 
The fielder, too, at the critical time, 
when all eyes were turned toward him, 
would get fairly under the flying ball, 
and then let it roll through his hands 
while the batter got his base. Atany ex- 
citing part of the game the fielding nine 
could be depended upon to make errors 
enough to let the others win the game.’’ 


USEFUL OR USELESS? 


WORTH OR WORTHLESSNESS OF ALGEBRA 
AS A SCHOOL STUDY. 


E can well remember the years dur- 

ing which we considered algebra as 
a school study almost of divine ordaining. 
It was not until long after we became a 
teacher, after we had quit teaching the 
subject and began to view it from the 
outside, that troublesome doubts began 
to arise. At first they were forced aside 
as the crude suggestions of overgrown 
independence of thought. Maybe they 
were. But they continued to assert 
themselves, and for years we have been 
among the skeptics and even among the 
scornful on this subject. 

Of course, for the boy or girl who pro- 
poses to take trigonometry, or analytical 
geometry, or astronomy, or the higher 
problems in physics and chemistry, alge- 
bra may be granted as a fundamental 
preliminary, although even here many 
sius are committed in its name. But the 
great mass of boys and girls who study 
algebra—nine-tenths of them—of what 
use is it to them? 

This journal has never beer an advo- 
cate of the utilitarian theory of education, 
that is, utilitarian from the practical, the 
bread-and-butter standpoint. But in the 
utility of education in the higher sense, 
as helping the human soul into posses- 
sion of its full powers, we believe, of 
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course; and in this sense we ask of what 
use is the study of algebra, or algebra 
after it is studied, to the ordinary boy 
and girl? Judging from our own ex- 
perience as pupil, teacher and parent, we 
would say it is absolutely of no use to 
them. 

Our friend, the advocate of the old- 
time course, is already descanting in 
answer on the great benefit to young 
people of being trained to think clearly, 
and to reason in general terms, of view- 
ing algebra as generalized arithmetic, 
etc. But, dear friend, that is assuming 
the whole matter in issue. The question 
is, Do our young people really get from 
algebra any such training in logical 
reasoning or in universalizing quantities 
and processes? We have no hesitation 
in answering, No, to both questions so far 
as nine pupils in every ten are concerned. 

What proportion of the teachers who 
teach algebra realize what it is? what it 
means? what its philosophy is? With 
the exception here and there of a true 
mathematician, the teachers of algebra 
see in it nothing but sheer formalism, a 
mere juggling with symbols. The 
teacher of geometry, unless the merest 
chump, cannot help giving his pupils 
some training in clear, definite reason- 
ing, so that at least they absorb an idea 
of what it means to rigidly prove or dis- 
prove astatement. Geometry deals with 
entities, which, under a disguise, it is 
true, the pupil can see and measure. 
(The great misfortune is that these 
entities, points, lines and surfaces, re- 
main for too many pupils always ma- 
terial entities which they can see and 
make on the blackboard.) In geometry 
the pupil comprehends the content of 
what he says. But in algebra he does 
not. He learns theorems and formulas 
and operations. But he is conscious of 
nothing behind or below the formal 
statement. He has no interpretation for 
it. The statement of the square of the 
sum of two quantities applies, so far as 
he is concerned, to a, b,.... y, z, and 
to nothing else. ‘‘Of course,’’ replies 
our champion of algebra, ‘* Why 
shouldn’t it? It is an algebraic formula 
and doesn’t pretend to be anything else.” 

That is just the point. The whole 
science is built up as being its own end 
and consummation. In the hands of the 
scholarly scientist algebra is an indis- 
pensable means to important ends. But 
for the mass of pupils and teachers it has 
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no end or outcome beyond itself. Its 
content being worthless as having no 
bearing on life in any direction, it seems 
to us a sheer waste of time to keep it in 
the course of study. Children hunt and 
fish for the way to attain a known result 
and get into the habit of fitting their 
processes together as the result may hap- 
pen to suggest rather than by sound and 
independent logic. 

After our boys and girls are throngh 
with their algebra what sort of a memory 
or vision does it leave with them ? Noth- 
ing but a confused jumble of formulas 
and symbols with which they played 
hide-and-seek without aim or method for 
some months, and without getting any- 
where or learning anything of use or 
acquiring any conscious power or mas- 
tery in any direction. Of all school sub- 
jects it seems to us that algebra, even when 
well taught, is the most barren of results, 
and when poorly taught, the most harm- 
ful and stultifying in its effects on the 
pupil’s mental processes.—/néelligence. 


THE COMRADE. 





BY HUGH FISHER. 


Grief sat alone, and in her arms 
The little limbs of Hope lay still; 

Blue wood-smoke hung above the farms, 
And one small cloud just touched the hill. 


‘Who art thou ?”’ said the shepherd lad, 
“And what is that upon thy knee?” 
“T am a stranger,”’ Grief replied, 
“‘And what I bear is nought to thee. 


‘Thy sheep should water at the pool, 
Gaze not, but go and tend thy flock; 

And put thy wandering wits to school, 
For J am nought but sand and rock.” 


The wind blew cold as daylight fled, 

The sheep were folded close and warm; 
The shepherd in contented bed 

Slept heedless of the confing storm : 


It gathered swiftly in the night, 
It smote all things within its range, 
It filled the gloom with sudden light, 
It felled the lime trees in the grange. 


It killed the sheep within the fold, 
It flung its wrath on farmi and cot; 
But though it ravaged thorpe and wold, 
The shepherd lad it injured not. 


But when again with Grief he met, 
Alone with Hope upon the hill, 

He knew her face and sadly set 
His eyes upon her burden still. 


‘TI know thee now,’’ the shepherd said, 
‘‘No phantom of the twilight gray.”’ 
“I am thy comrade,” Grief replied, 
‘And what I bear is thine to day.’’ 
—The Pilot. 





REWARDS FOR DOING GOOD. 


CHARLES LAMB was of the opinion 
that among the joys of life to a civilized 
man was the doing of good by stealth 
and then being ‘‘found out.’’ Thus the 
benevolent person wins, in addition to 
the approval of his own conscience, the 
approbation of mankind in double meas- 
ure. We are taught all through life, 
even from the copy- book days, that virtue 
brings its rewards, but men are human 
and fallible and want more; they think 
of the rewards and the effect of their 
good actions on themselves. Marcus 
Aurelius on this head discourses in a 
most exalted and beautiful fashion. 
There are, he says, several kinds of men. 
Some people when they have done any- 
thing for others are prone to keep an 
account of favors conferred, and to regard 
the persons benefited as in their debt for 
the action to such and such an extent; 
others are not quite so practical and ex- 
acting, but still they keep before their 
minds the fact that they have aided cer- 
tain persons, and though they do not re- 
gard the persons favored bluntly as 
‘*debtors,’’ yet manage to keep the ob- 
ligation in view; but there is a third 
class of men, and Marcus Aurelius thus 
describes them: 

‘‘A third in a manner does not even 
know what he has done, but he is like a 
vine which has produced grapes, and 
asks for nothing more after it has once 
produced its proper fruit. As a horse 
when he has run, a dog when he has 
caught the game, a bee when it has 
made the honey, so a man when he has 
done a good act, does not call out for 
others to come and see, but he goes on to 
another act, as a vine goes on to produce 
the grapes again in season. Must a man, 
then, be one of these, who in a manner 
acts thus without observing it? Yes.’ 

What more is there to ask, he inquires, 
when you have acted nobly? The high- 
est happiness to man consists in doing 
that which is conformable to man’s na- 
ture and constitution, and when a man 
thus acts he must of necessity be acting 
like a magnanimous, just, generous, ra- 
tional, honorable man, without any more 
thought of recompense than the eye asks 
for the act of seeing, for that is the eye’s 
function, and the duty of a rational, civ- 
ilized and humane man, from the pertorm- 
ance of which he will reap the richest 
satisfaction and the highest good, is to 
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act nobly. This is the highest expres- 
sion of a noble stoicism, and it is in con- 
formity with the purest teachings which 
rest on religious sanctions. 

It is idle to assert or to argue that one 
will always reap the greatest riches in a 
money sense, or gain the quickest suc- 
cessess in every line of endeavor, or imme- 
diately win the applause of the multitude, 
by doing good. The world furnishes too 
many concrete examples of the triumph, 
for a time at least, of rascality, of hard- 
ness of heart, callousness and cruelty, to 
admit of the contention that the good 
man always flourishes. Buccaneers have 
been known to gain wealth, pirates have 
despoiled the virtuous, swindlers have in 
the past, and will in the future, cheat 
their innocent victims. People who must 
be won to a virtuous life by a promise of 
an immediate monetary reward cannot be 
successfully appealed toin civilized terms, 
but must be left to the ministration of the 
law’s strong arm, just as it would be idle 
to argue with a cannibal chief of darkest 
Africa that slave trading was wrong. But 
if the aim be to develop the character 
and to arrive at the grand consummation 
of creating the high type of the humane 
and civilized man, the declaration that 
“virtue is, like health, the harmony of 
the whole man,’’ has a real meaning, and 
self-sacrifice is intelligible. 

‘The prime principle in man’s consti- 
tution is the social,’’ and Burke, speaking 
of the binding ties in human society, 
says: ‘‘Society is indeed a contract. It 
is a partnership in all science, a partner- 
ship in all art, a partnership in every vir- 
tue, and in all perfection. As the ends 
of such partnership cannot be obtained in 
many generations, it becomes a partner- 
ship not only between those who are liv- 
ing, but between those who are living, 
those who are dead and those who are to 
be born.”’ 

The readiness and fidelity with which 
men naturally obey this ruling social 
principle of devoting somewhat of their 
lives and activities to the general good 
will determine the result in their own 
happiness and in the growth of nobility 
of character. ‘‘ We owe to man higher 
succor,’’ says Emerson, ‘‘than food and 
fire. We owe to man, man.’’ The re- 
sults may often be spelled in the lives of 
men. One is calculating, shrewd, cool, 
selfish, and asa rule of life refuses to do 
anything for anybody unless an adequate 
return be in view. He never goes out of 
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his way to do a favor or a kindness to 
any one; he holds the world aloof; is 
afraid that perhaps he may be cheated 
or may do something for nothing, and he 
goes through life, not having really lived 
at all, a shunned, self-contained, selfish, 
unsocial, miserable man, to whom life 
has been a cheat and a failure. 

Another plunges into life; does not so 
much as count the cost of kind offices; 
is constantly ready to help another along 
on the highway; has a human sympathy 
for every human being; perennially warms 
the cockles of his own heart and the hearts 
of others; expands under the glow of con- 
tact of heart and mind; is a true man and 
a brother; performs his part in the great 
social contract and receives the kind of 
reward which a rational man of noble 
nature has a right to look for, in that he 
knows that he has nourished his soul; 
and, as Schiller says, ‘‘a noble soul has 
no other merit than to be a noble soul.” 
—Phila, Ledger. 


FOOLISH HABIT OF GROWING 
OLD. 


REV. THOMAS B. GREGORY. 


N the story of the Rev. Edward Robie, 
of Greenland, New Hampshire, there 
is something for every one to think about. 
The Rev. Robie is eighty-three years old 
and has preached to the same congrega- 
tion for more than half a century. But 
because he wants to have the benefit in 
his preaching of the newest facts and 
latest methods he entered the Harvard 
Summer School last season and pursued 
a special course of study there. ‘‘ There 
was not a day,”’ he says, ‘‘ that I did not 
gain a new thought or inspiration; and I 
return to my parish better able to do 
justice to the sermons that I preach.”’ 
The story of the New Hampshire min- 
ister reminds us of Cato learning Greek 
at eighty; of Goethe putting the finish- 
ing touches to his immortal ‘‘ Faust” 
when considerably beyond his eightieth 
year; of Gladstone, and Franklin, and 
Samuel Smiles, who worked to the last 
days of their remarkably long lives, and 
always kept their spirits young and fresh. 
It is pitiful to observe the very easy 
way in which many people allow them- 
selves to grow old! I use the word 
‘‘ allow ’’ advisedly, since this business of 
growing old is largely a matter of will- 
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power. We grow old because we do not 
will to remain young. We grow old be- 
cause we permit ourselves to fall into the 
habit of thinking that we are old. We 
“sive up’’ and ‘‘let go;’’ we lose our 
interest in things; we stop reading, stop 
thinking, stop taking a hand in the game 
of life; and when somebody refers to us 
as being ‘‘old’’ we enter no protest. 
The children are married, the farm or 
store is paid for; the ‘‘old man”’ is fifty- 
five or sixty; the ‘‘old woman’”’ is fifty 
or fifty-five, and there isn’t much more 
to do except to—die. 

It is no uncommon sight to see men 
and women hardly past their prime, so 
far as years go, looking and thinking 
and talking as though they were in the 
last stages of decrepitude. They have 
allowed the fires of life to go out in their 
hearts. ‘They have permitted themselves 
to become the victims of that wretched 
disease, ‘‘don’t care."’ In a word, they 
have ceased to assert themselves; have 
forgotten to use their will-power; have 
abdicated the throne of their spiritual 
manhood and womanhood, and allowed 
themselves to pass under the sway of the 
lower forces. 

I know nothing of ‘‘ Christian Sci- 
ence,’ nothing of ‘‘ Mental Science,’’ 
but, in common with many others who 
have had the benefit of observation and 
experience, I know something of the old 
law—older than any human theory or 
cult—according to which the ‘‘ mind’s 
the measure of the man.’’ Older than 
“Christian Science,’’ or ‘‘ Mental Sci- 


ence,’’ or any other sort of science, is the ; 


fact that mental states have a great deal 
to do with physical states, and that just 
as one can think himself into the 
“dumps,’’ he can, on the other hand, 
cultivate the habit of thought which will 
make him glad, strong and victorious. 

Cheerfulness promotes health. Hope’s 
glow in the soul colors the cheeks and 
adds red corpuscles to the blood and 
elasticity to the limbs. The men and 
women who think youthful thoughts, 
who, on the high level of the “‘ better 
self,”’ habituate themselves to the intel- 
lectual atmosphere that is full of the 
ozone of things, know not what it is to 
feel ‘“‘old.’”’ On the mountain tops, 
where mind is, all is ever young, and in 
proportion as we draw upon the foun- 
tains there are we immune to palsy and 
decrepitude of age. 

The fact that one has lived for sixty, 
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or even for eighty years, is no reason 
why he should feel old. When Long- 
fellow was well along in years, his head 
as white as snow, but his cheeks as red 
as a rose, an ardent admirer asked him 
one day how it was that he was able to 
keep so vigorous and to write so beauti- 
fully. Pointing to a blossoming apple 
tree nearby, the poet replied: ‘‘ That 
apple tree is very old, but I never saw 
prettier blossoms upon it than those 
which it now bears. The tree grows a 
little new wood each year, and I suppose 
it is out of that new wood that those 
blossoms come. Like the apple tree, I 
try to grow a little new wood each year.’’ 
And what Longfellow did we all ought 
to do. We cannot stop the flight cf 
time; we cannot head off the one event 
that happeneth to all; but we can keep 
on ‘‘growing new wood,’ and in that 
way keep on blossoming until the end. 


OUR FORESTRY WORK.* 





BY MYRA LLOYD DOCK. 


ROM Bradford to Lancaster is but 

eight short years of time, yet in that 
period our country has made a greater 
advance in forestry, in park-making and 
in general civic improvement than in the 
whole century preceding. It is safe to 
say that had it not been for the initiative 
taken by the clubs of this federation, with 
their leagues of good citizenship, street 
cleaning, library founding, play-grounds, 
tree- planting, park-making and the scores 
of works of like nature, in many cases 
first undertaken and promoted by a mere 
handful of women, it would not to-day be 
possible for Pennsylvania men to be the 
chief officials of the large national im- 
provement societies. Many of these works 
were undertaken, as was the cause of 
forestry, by societies that existed before 
there was a State federation, but it is 
since the existence of the federation that 
we have been enabled to be not only a 
moral force, but a really tremendous eco- 
nomic factor; this phase of the work is 
frequently underrated or unnoted, but is 
very real. When the federation resolved 
at Bradford to take active part in the 
forestry work of the State the most san- 


* An address by Miss Myra L. Dock, of the 
Pennsylvania Forestry Bureau, before the Fed- 
eration of Woman’s Clubs at Lancaster, Thurs- 
day, October 2oth, 1904. 
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guine person could hardly have predicted 
that to-day Pennsylvania would be so far 
in advance of all the other States as to be 
-cited by the Boston 7vanscripi as a ‘‘ shin- 
ing example in forestry,’’ and this feder- 
ation known all over the land for its 
continuous and practical help. If we 
have helped, it was because in Dr. Roth- 
rock we had a leader who knew how to 
lead. 

The great wave of regret that passed 
over our State last May when Dr. Roth- 
rock resigned from active leadership was 
followed by a feeling of safety when it 
was learned that his successor was to be 
the man who has stood next him in all 
these years of planning and executing, 
Mr. Conkling, for whom I ask the same 
splendid support you gave his prede- 
cessor. The work is now well under 
way, but each year brings new needs, 
new problems; old and tried measures 
are to be loyally upheld, new and pro- 
gressive measures to receive earnest sup- 
port, and, above all, we must remain in 
the front place with our reservations and 
school and sanitarium. The day has 
passed for generalizing on the benefits 
the State might derive from forest reser- 
‘vations; to-day we can see what they 


actually mean to the people of this great 
Commonwealth in the protection of woods : 
and waters, and of affording places of 


rest and recreation. When Governor 
Stone entered office the combined area of 
reserves would not have covered one- 
quarter of the 80,000 acres of Philadel- 
phiacounty. To-day the total area would 
quite cover Lancaster county, with its 
more than 600.000 acres. But the great 
and to be-remembered feature of our 
Pennsylvania reservations lies in the fact 
that they are not in one block, off in a 
far-distant portion of the Siate, but that 
they are scattered over the State in 
twenty-two counties, and that they may 
be established in any county where the 
land is more suitable for forests than 
farms. 

You cannot cross Pennsylvania in any 
direction on any main line of railway 
without passing across or near to one or 
more of the reservations. Some are 
spread over vast plateaus, others look 
down on mining and manufacturing com- 
munities, or out over rich and populous 
valleys, and all are crossed or margined 
by the most beautiful rivers of our State. 
All of these great tracts, with their infi- 
nite variety of, use and beauty, belong to 
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us, to the people of the State. If they 
are not cared for it will be our fault. It 
will mean that those who know what to 
do are not supported in their endeavors 
to have it done. There are four main 
facts about any reservation: First, to ac- 
quire it; second, to protect it; third, to 
improve it; fourth to use it. 

First of all the great enemy, fire, must 
be kept away from these lands, with their 
millions of trees of all ages growing in 
value and beauty every year, with here 
and there remnants of old primeval for- 
ests to show what time will do. But fire 
in one day will undo nature’s work of a 
generation. To safeguard these lands 
men are needed, and in all the country 
you will nowhere find a more loyal and 
efficient band of men than the few who 
do all in their power to keep these great 
tracts free from fire or misuse. Other 
tracts need to be planted, or have thin- 
nings made, or other practical forest work 
done; this means trained handsand brains, 

Among the many uses made of the res- 
ervations the two most notable are pre- 
ventive ones, the sanitarium at Mount 
Alto, and protected water supplies, of 
which that at Lock Haven is the most 
conspicuous instance. The city of Lock 
Haven owns a large tract of land along 
the stream from which its water is se- 
cured, this land being protected by a 
larger area of State land. But there was 
still on the upper waters of the stream a 
condition which excited dread of typhoid 
contamination. These outer lands were 
offered to the State, but owing to the 
presence of buildings and for other rea- 
sons the price was greater than the State 
is allowed to pay. The Council of Lock 
Haven conferred with the Forestry De- 
partment, and the result was that the city 
bought up the timber rights and build- 
ings on the land, transferring the deeds 
to the State after destroying the build- 
ings, and the Department was then able 
to purchase the land itself at the reduced 
price, saving that to the State, and ensur- 
ing a permanent, pure water supply to 
the city. 

Then as outing places the reservations 
offered an immense area for camping and 
picnic parties. The latter are obliged to 
observe the rules regarding fires, but do 
not need permits, unlike family or hunt- 
ing camps, which apply to the Depart- 
ment for their allotment, and being re- 
corded as located at a certain spot are 
responsible for fire or other damage. 
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This federation, by developing through 
the State a spirit of co-operation with the 
Department in its endeavors to maintain 
order, can aid in the great work sug- 
gested by Governor Stone in an Arbor 
Day proclamation, ‘‘ That these forests 
are the people’s parks, so long as they 
obey the laws.”’ 

There are, besides the State work in 
which we all take a pride, two branches 
of more personal work which do not come 
under Department control, yet which must 
ever interest us as individuals—tree. plant- 
ing and the preservation of beautiful 
places. Mr. McFarland in his book, 
‘Getting Acquainted with the Trees,’’ 
says ‘‘the responsibility for the preser- 
vation of the trees rests with those who 
care for them, not with those who ought 
to care.”’ 

The habit of tree-planting as well as 
tree-cutting followed our forefathers to this 
country, and we to-day cannot hope to 
excel some of the noble avenues and 
beautiful trees, both native and foreign, 
that have come down to us, but there 
are special problems of to day that belong 
to us, as the protection of street trees 
against so-called trimming, against insect 
depredations, and, most of all, against 
the devastating by trolley and telephone 
lines, about which a cry is going up all 
over the country because of their high- 
handed methods in destroying private 
property. Every tree-lover in our State 
should possess a copy of Justice Beaver’s 
decision for the tree-owner against a tele- 
phone company, and also stating in his 
opinion that the sentimental value of a 
tree was an actuality; that a tree cher- 
ished beside a homestead added to the 
cash value of that homestead, and if de- 
stroyed must be valued at a much higher 
rate than a mere lumber tree. 

In many States the preservation of 
noted trees and beautiful places is the 
work of special societies devoted to that 
purpose. In our own State a law of 1901 
achieves the same end when it is carried 
out, but it seems so far to be at best little 
known. This law gives cities the right 
to condemn land outside the city limits, 
if deemed advisable to take for park pur- 
poses. If ever a law was needed this one 
1s. In almost every community there is 
a border land of once beautiful woods 
lying between the gradually approaching 
building line and the real country. Usu- 
ally these tracts become the resort of the 
tough and the tramp; the neighborhood 
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acquires a bad name and soon becomes 
the beginning of a slum quarter, or the 
trees are entirely cut away; crowded 
dwellings usually take their place, and 
though the neighborhood may be a very 
respectable one, it certainly is not beau- 
tiful. If these woods become city prop- 
erty they are policed and lighted, and 
some one is responsible for them. The 
tough and tramp disappear, and within 
an incredibly short time the whole neigh- 
borhood is improved, while the woods 
are saved to the people. A special in- 
stance of this mutual benefit may be seen 
in the Brandywine Park of Wilmington, 
where the more humble part of the town 
merges into the beautiful wild woods, 
and where the neighborhood conscience 
protects the native shrubbery from care- 
less hands. 

Never was the necessity of such outing 
places so brought home to me as in one of 
our great manufacturing cities. It is set 
in a valley, surrounded by hills mostly 
cut and burned over, and on one cold 
winter’s day, when parks would not usu- 
ally occur to one, a Bohemian woman in 
talking to me of what the working people 
needed in their quarter begged that the 
ladies would see that they had kindergar- 
tens, what we call domestic science (she 
called it cooking and sewing), and woods 
to walk in. Said she: ‘‘In my old home 
we had not so much money, but we had 
more happiness. Here my little children 
live in the gutter while I work; there 
they are in a kindergarten. Here our 
big girls run the street and grow lazy 
and bad; there they learn in a school to 
cook and sew. Here we big folks drink, 
drink when we are not at work; there is 
no place to go.’’ Suddenly stopping in 
the street, she pointed to the hills and 
said: ‘‘See how ugly they are! Oh, you 
cannot tell, for God has now covered them 
with snow, but in summer it is ugly, so 
ugly with the black stumps! In my old 
home we had three village forests, and 
there on Sunday and feast days we all go 
together in a family. No, here I have 
little happiness.’’ 

It may be only one beautiful tree which 
shades the neighborhood play-ground, or 
it may be a scene of extraordinary beauty 
in danger of destruction; from the simple 
tree up to the great forest reservation the 
law now affords support to each and every 
one trying to fit their link in that great 
chain of endeavor to leave the world even 
more beautiful than they found it. 
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PHILOLOGY AND COMMON 
SENSE. 


W* notice with regret another act of 

the combined philological syndicate 
which will tend to bring ridicule upon 
the academic study of languages and to 
a certain extent also, by reason of their 
‘*evil communication,’’ upon the true 
humanities. The question becomes in- 
sistent: Why are our philologers losing 
all sense of the relation between life and 
scholarship? It is not so with science. 
The scientist, be his investigations ever 
so abstract, knows that his theorems and 
hypotheses are connected by a continuous 
chain down to the simplest material facts 
of every-day experience; he is brought 
speedily to account if he loses his sense of 
reality. Why should not philologers, 
who deal with the finest product of man’s 
brain, keep their understanding of human 
values just as a scientist retains his hold 
of material facts? Possibly because they 
forget that they are dealing with a human 
product. In evidence of this we have 


before us an amazing, but scarcely 
human, document. 

About a year ago a conference, com- 
prising members of the National Educa- 


tional Association, the American Philo- 
logical Association, and the Modern 
Language Association, was held in Bos- 
ton with the avowed intention of agree- 
ing upon a set of alphabetic symbols for 
scientific and general use. The report of 
the committee then appointed, with Prof. 
Calvin Thomas at its head, is now pub- 
lished and offers to the world a phonetic 
alphabet capable of indicating every 
shade of sound of every vowel. Of the 
first purpose of such an alphabet we have 
nothing to say. It would no doubt bea 
real convenience if lexicographers and 
makers of text-books should unite upon 
a single system of phonetic representa- 
tion. But to offer this alphabet, with 
the whole weight of the philological 
syndicate behind it, as a suitable substi- 
tute for the characters in current use, is 
merely to publish to the world how far 
the minds of our language faculties have 
become distorted by their one-sided in- 
dustry. They fail utterly to distinguish 
between the needs of the philological 
student and of the man who reads and 
writes. The proposed alphabet is thus 
at once too elaborate and too precise for 
general use. Who is to determine the 
pronunciation that is to be followed in 





the spelling of any particular word? 
‘‘Launch,”’ as it is pronounced by sea- 
men, would require a different notation 
from ‘‘launch’’ as most landsmen speak 
it; which pronunciation shall be hon- 
ored? Shall we spell ‘‘house’’ as the 
Yankee often drawls it out, or as it is 
clipped by the Southerner? Shall 
‘*day’’ assume a Cockney dying sound, 
or the prolonged diphthong of certain 
good folks who live about Philadelphia, 
or be simply dé? And what is to be 
done with that Protean consonant 7? 
And then this new symbol which is to 
represent ‘‘ obscure’’ vowels like that in 
the second syllable of ‘‘ western,’’ where 
and when shall it be used ? 

The learned committee fails to observe 
two facts: In the first place there is to- 
day no possibility of establishing as au- 
thoritative any pronunciation so precise 
as their phonetic system would demand. 
Or, to be more exact, the tendency of 
philological students is to deny the ne- 
cessity of any such authority and to give 
equal value to the pronunciation of every 
dialect and every individual. They have 
lost the sense of common interest. Each 
man is to spell as he pronounces, and the 
result would be a second curse of Babel. 
How glorious, then, would be the oppor- 
tunities of Professors Skeat and Sweet, 
not to mention our American scholars, 
for the study of dialects! The alphabet 
now in common use, by slurring over 
minute differences, makes possible the 
assumption of a standard pronunciation, 
from which slight variations are pardon- 
able because unemphasized. The pro- 
posed phonetic symbols would mean the 
denial of any authority whatsoever, or 
would cease to have any meaning. 

And, again, the introduction of a sign 
to represent the ‘‘ obscure’’ vowel sound, 
such as the ¢ in honest, or the, shows how 
lamentably the committee has lost sight 
of actual needs. The ¢ in honest or the, 
as a matter of fact, is pronounced vari- 
ously, according to circumstances; shall 
we stop to consider these pronunciations 
when we write and alter our spelling 
accordingly ? 

It would seem almost necessary to ask 
pardon for entering into these scholastic 
subtleties, yet in reality the question has 
a distinctly serious side. There is no 
danger that the world will adopt any 
such pedantic system of writing; ordi- 
nary laziness and wholesome inertia will 
take care of that. But we may well fear 
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that such schemes, if anv real effort is 
made to carry them into « ffect, will bring 
into greater disrepute those faculties in 
our colleges who, after all, are the custo- 
dians of the great tradition of the human- 
ities. —Mew York Evening Post. 





“EYE HATH NOT SEEN.” 
REV. FLOYD W. TOMPKINS. 


UR happiness on earth consists of 

three parts: first, possession; second, 
appreciation; third, fellowship. This 
good thing is mine, I understand its ex- 
cellence, and I can share with others its 
beauty—that constitutes my happiness. 
And because we never have all three of 
these parts in perfect balance we never 
have perfect happiness here on earth. 
Now in heaven, the Bible tells us, we shall 
have all three. Weshall have all things 
there, and they will be ours in the high- 
est, truest sense, because they are our 
dear Father’s, and His pleasure will be 
to give us of His own. ‘‘All good 
things,’’ the Bible calls them. Think 
what that means! All that you desire 
and love, all that you have longed for, 
hungered for, sought for, prayed for. 
“Earthly things?’’ you ask. And I 
answer, certainly earthly things, only 
made after an heavenly fashion. I love 
music, and I am sure that in heaven I 
will have it, aye, and be able to make it 
myself. If man can build a wonderful 
organ, cannot God make one, and in- 
struct man how to make it, and give him 
the power to play it? 

The bigness of the heavenly powers 
will go beyond our present comprehen 
sion. So St. Paul says: ‘‘ Eye hath not 
seen, ear hath not heard, heart of man 
hath not conceived the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love Him.’’ 
Oh, what a comfort for the soul of a man 
who has intelligence enough to know 
that all he can possibly get here is but a 
suggestion of good to come, and that 
whether he acquire it or not here, the 
possession will come to him at last if he 
be true! That is the true wealth. ‘‘All 
things are yours’’ whether you have 
them or not, because you will have them 
forever in heaven. And then besides 
possession we shall have understanding. 
We do not understand much here. Our 
dearest treasures we see through misty 
eyes, and their precious powers are un- 





known; we are like children playing with 
diamonds. But heaven will show us the 
depth and glory of all we have. ‘‘We 
shall know as we are known.’’ And that 
knowledge will be a great part of our 
happiness. We shall see that Gnd is the 
giver. ‘‘Why do you wish to buy that 
here?’’ I said to some one on Iona’s Island, 
and the answer came: ‘Its value will lie 
in its home whence I boughtit.’”’ A 
friend gave me a book and I said: ‘‘I 
shall value it because you gave it to me.’’ 
More and more on earth all things have 
their associations. So in the dear land 
everything will be associated with the 
God who loves. We shall know, too, 
how things are made and how to use 
them. The Father will give the wisdom 
to comprehend as well as the possession. 
And then there will be perfect fellowship 
which adds so much to happiness, which, 
indeed, completes it. Sometimes people 
ask: ‘‘Shall we know each other in 
heaven ?’’ Why, it would not be heaven 
otherwise. We are all God’s children, 
and how could we be together and not 
know one another? Would God keep 
such love from us? Indeed, if we are to 
see Christ, then we shall see all who are 
with Him, and as we know Him, so we 
shall know them. Possession, under- 
standing, fellowship—these will make 
heaven’s delight, a delight which shall 
endure forever because there is no loss 
there. 

Wherever there is life there is growth, 
and the more perfect the life the fuller 
and grander the growth. In heaven be- 
cause we shall have perfect life we shall 
have perfect growth. Without this even 
the dearest place would become monot- 
onous. We long to know more, to be 
more, to do more, because we are men; 
animals have no such care. Yet here we 
grow little, and it is generally a poor un- 
balanced growth. That is one of the 
pains of an intense humanity. There 
the glory and breadth of our growth will 
be like the growth of Jesus on earth. I 
know not what the nature of our bodies 
will be in that land, but I do know they 
will grow in power and beauty. I know 
not how I shall think and reason, but I 
do know that my wisdom will have an 
endless increase. I know not how my 
spiritual being will gain, but I am surer 
that higher and higher will be my sense 
of right and of truth and of God. And 
this growth at the same time implies use. 
I grow here by exercise; so there I shall 
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grow by service. 
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Doing my Father’s | 


will, there as here, will make me advance |; 


in all good. And therein lies one of the 
most precious secrets of heaven. We 


shall serve. 
to do, and the doing will be our delight. 


LNov,, 


wealth. Years later a casual advertise- 
ment and an answer to it brings her 
again to his attention; she now, with 


| developed talent, wins his interest, per- 


God will have much for us | 


suades him that she is white, and be- 


| comes the recipient of princely gifts, at 


Perhaps we shall have the caring of dear ; 


ones still on earth. Perhaps there are 
other worlds to whose people we can 
carry the message. But whatever God 
gives us to do will be the best thing. 

I wish we had time to note how we are 
in a sense making our heaven here on 
earth. And to remember that we must 
all live by the vision we see, and try to 
make this earth as nearly like heaven as 
we can. Only let us give course to our 
longings and visions regarding the Better 
Land, and rejoice in all its sure promises 
of perfect bliss. 





STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


HERE has been printed but lately a 
story which, it is safe to say, has en- 
grossed wider and more eager attention 
than any other romance, tragedy, tale of | 
adventure, novel of manners, historical, 
religious, sociological or introspective 


first bestowed willingly, and then ex- 
torted by threats of disclosure. She sets 
up as a person of fashion; dermatologists 
have transformed her into ‘‘a Spanish 
beauty;’’ makes her tour of the seashore, 
and is flattered by the admiration of 
many followers; has her town house 
looking out on the park; her Japanese 
servants, her carriage, her deeds and 
bonds and accounts in many banks. 

All this is pretty stiff romance. But 
events have scarcely yet begun. The 
old man has continued his patronage, 
which is now enforced, and which has 
cost him seven hundred thousand dol- 
lars; he still comes to visit her and two 
children whom she has convinced his 
eighty years are his own. And now a 
negro of whose devotion the mulatto 
queen has grown weary, crazed with 


| jealousy, swears to kill the old man. 


fiction the publication of which the | 


present generation has seen. 

While it is impossible to deny the re- 
markable interest which the story referred 
to has aroused, it is, on the other hand, 
impossible to escape the conclusion, sug- 
gested by the literary instinct, and sup- 
ported by a scrutiny of the story in the 
light of the sound and proven principles 
of literary art, that it is a ridiculous 
travesty, a shrieking simian parody of 
fiction in its most wildly extravagant 
form. We can forgive De Foe and 
Dumas their grotesque improbabilities; 
we find ourselves able to excuse Muen- 
chausen and De Rougemont, but the 
genius that contrived the weird concaten- 
ation of events which has just been 
printed as the story of Hannah Elias, 
John R. Platt and Andrew H. Green— 
surely it has outraged all human sense of 
probability. 

Consider this tale. It opens with an 
account of a young mulatto woman living 
in the negro quarter of Philadelphia, and 
presently married to a colored porter. 


She is good looking; leaves her husband; ; 


becomes an habitue of low resorts in this 
city and then in New York. In one of 
these she is seen by an elderly man of 





It so happens that the most conspicu- 
ous honored citizen of the city—com- 
monly called its ‘‘ father ’’’—has a friend 
who lives next door to the mulatto wo- 
man, in a house externally the precise 
counterpart of hers. This friend he occa- 
sionally goes to see. It further happens 
that the honored citizen is in appearance 
almost the precise double of the mulatto’s 
aged patron. The crazed negro sees the 
honored citizen, whom he believes to be 
his former mistress’s friend, coming from 
a house which he mistakes for hers, fol- 
lows him to his own door, and shoots 
him to death. The great city is con- 
vulsed; an honorable name is buried in 
inconceivable infamy. 

The interest now centres in the char- 
acter of the woman. If her rise has been 
impossible, the magnitude of her avarice 
and daring now are unimaginable. She 
presses the old man too far. He deter- 
mines to break the chain with which she 
holds him; he appeals to the officers of 
the law for deliverance—and the truth at 
last is told. 

Is there anywhere in any language, in 
any wild imagining of the creators of 
fiction, a world in which things like 
these could happen? The literary critic 
cannot excuse their absurd improbability. 
Yet the genius which conceived them 
was the course of actual events.—Ledger. 
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TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 


‘THERE is, perhaps, no subject the 

teaching of which is more generally 
distasteful than geography, and few sub- 
jects which are so ineffectively taught. 
I say ‘‘ineffectively’’ advisedly, though 
I am, of course, quite aware that it is 
possible in geography to obtain nearly 
always fair results as far as examinations 
are concerned. But this fact is anything 
but comforting when one reflects that it 
is simply due to the getting up of the 
text-book on the part of the pupils. And 
I am sure I shall not be alone in main- 
taining that mere lists of names and iso- 
lated facts do not constitute geographical 
knowledge. True, they are indispens- 
able adjuncts of it, but that is all. Pu- 
pils need vivid and accurate knowledge 
of each country they study, such a knowl- 
edge as will enable them in the future to 
talk intelligently of other lands. The 
error in the teaching of geography lies 
mainly, I think, in a wrong use of the 
text book. ‘The text-book, which should 
be simply a correct outline of facts and a 
compendium of data for reference, is a 
book for the pupil, not the teacher. .The 
teacher’s lesson must be given on inde- 
pendent lines, and should be the result of 
careful reading. Naturally a power of 
graphic description on the part of the 
teacher is of the greatest value. But a 
description which is merely a monoto- 
nous reproduction of some book of travel 
will fail to a certainty. Description, to 
succeed at all, and to make a real impres- 
sion on the pupils, must be vivid and 
life-like, as if the teacher had personally 
visited the scenes described. Probably 
some will object that this is a counsel of 
perfection and impossible to attain gener- 
ally. Perhaps so, but IT am certain that 
the power can be cultivated even by the 
most unimaginative teacher; and when 
geography is taught in the graphic man- 
ner I advocate, the educative value to 
the pupil is great indeed. The pupil 
whose interest has once been awakened 
will read up descriptions and details out 
of schoo]. To take a few examples at 
random: there are few pupils who, hav- 
ing once formed a picture of the Bad 
Lands in the lower valley of the Yellow- 
stone River, or of the great canyon river, 
the Colorado, or of the wonderful asphalt 
lake in Trinidad, will ever wholly lose 
the impression. 


TEACHING GEOGRAFHY. 
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Pictures, to be pinned on the notice- 
board, of the places mentioned are of the 
greatest help to the teacher. Generaily 
speaking, the pupils are very glad to 
bring such pictures if they happen to 
possess any. I quite foresee, however, 
that, in the desire to be graphic and in- 
teresting, accurate detail may be over- 
looked. Pupils must know how to use 
their maps, be trained to observe always 
its scale, and to give when required the 
distance from one place to another or an 
area, approximately only, as I need 
scarcely add. Positions of towns, rivers, 
etc., must be known as exactly as possi- 
ble, and pupils should be made to feel 
that a slight misplacement, which means 
in reality some hundreds of miles, is a 
serious error. 

As to actual map drawing, this has to 
do with facility in drawing rather than 
anything else. There is one thing, how- 
ever, which is most helpful in the teach- 
ing of geography, the pupil should be 
able to reproduce from memory a country, 
or a part of a country, with a fair degree 
of accuracy, and above all be able to 
mark towns and rivers correctly. Perfect 
accuracy of outline is unattainable except 
for the few, and should most certainly 
not be insisted on. And, indeed, it is not 
really of great importance. Use may be 
made occasionally of lantern slides, but 
this should not become too frequent, or 
the geography lesson may come to be re- 
garded as amusement and nothing more. 
— The School World. 


‘‘ For what are we thankful? For all: 
The sunlight, the shadow, the song ; 
The blossoms may wither and fall, 
But the world moves in music along. 
For simple, sweet living 
(’Tis love that doth teach it), 
A heaven forgiving 
And faith that can reach it.’’ 


Our duty, it may be said, is toward the 
best forces, to rest from our human ac- 
tivities until they play in on us, and so 
rebuild us. For most of us, after all, are 
so eager in the pursuit of one idea—an 
idea sometimes of pleasure, sometimes of 
gain—that we detach ourselves, as it 
were, from the main purpose of our lives, 
like a wheel of a coach that breaks away 
from the main body, and goes off merrily 
on its own account down hill, to find 
itself at the end of its journey without 
power and without place. 
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HE New England Journal of October 
22d says: ‘‘ The State Association of 
Pennsylvania will be held at Reading, in 
July, with Dr. Samuel Andrews, super- 
intendent of Pittsburg, as president. 
The arrangements for the entertainment 
of the teachers will be on a scale hereto- 
fore unknown in any state. Already the 
teachers of the city of Reading have $150 
as the nest-egg of their fund, then the 
county teachers are to join them, and the 
board of education and business men are 
to take a hand init. There is no other 


city in the state, if indeed there is a city | 


of 100,000 inhabitants in any other state, 
with such attractions to offer as has 
Reading, and she will offer them at their 
best. A State association amounts to 
something when there is such a welcome 
in store for the teachers.’’ 


English is hereafter to be an optional 
subject, for the reason that it is ‘‘ the 
most widely used civilized language in 
the world.’’ The recognition of the 
world sphere of influence which our 
mother-tongue possesses and adorns is 
thus once more to be recorded. 


Said Bishop Spaulding before the Na- 
tional Educational Association: ‘‘I have 
noticed that we are proud of our school- 


buildings. Ido not care about that. I 
want to know what kind of life is fos- 
tered there. Many of these factory-like 
structures thwart the cause of education. 


The little country school-house, discol- | 


ored, and hardly larger than a dry-goods 
box, is a better place for education than 
the barracks of our city school life. The 
nearer we get to nature, the closer we get 
to truth. City life is decadent, and it 
would die out if it were not constantly 
augmented from the country. How to 
educate city children is a serious prob- 
lem. We wear out the teachers and 
make a herd rather than an aggregation 
of individuals.’’ And again: ‘‘ We shall 
never get the best schools until we get 








the best talent, and we shall never get 
the best talent until we can offer better 
inducements. It is wise to turn our at- 
tention to the professional improvement 
of teachers. But let us also work for better 
inducements and more independence.”’ 


WE think of Japan as far away from the 
United States, but the geography puts 
her most northern islands within 500 
miles of the Aleutian islands, our most 
western possession in the North, and her 
southern island is within 200 miles of our 
Philippine possessions. In other words, 
Japan in one direction is nearer to the 
United States than Boston isto Washing- 
ton, and nearer in another than Boston is 
to New York. 


The wide experience and observation 
of Prof. Brewer, of Yale College, give 
value to the following statements made 
by him at a meeting of the State Board 
of Agriculture: ‘‘I advocate Arbor Day 


| in schools and for economic tree- planting 
| for three reasons. 
| the benefit of the school children them- 
IN all the public schools of Saxony | 


In the first place, for 


selves. The ignorance of city children 


| in regard to natural objects which are 


growing all about them may seem in- 
credible. I have talked with city young 
men from prominent families, who could 
not give the names of three kinds of trees. 
I can pick out college students to-day, 
who do not know the difference between 
wheat and oats, or rye and barley. In 
the second place, for its economic import- 
ance, because in the end it will be the 
means of spreading wood: growing in the 
State. It will increase interest in forest 
culture and tend to clothe with valuable 
timber many hill-sides where now are 
only worthless bushes. In the third 
place, for its results in beautifying our 
State. It will make places, now cheer- 
less, more cheerful and those already 
pleasant, more beautiful.’’ 


In an article on ‘‘The True Test of 
Good Nature Literature,’’ published in 
Country Life in America, John Burroughs 
has this to say of botany: ‘‘ The value 
of the love of the flowers, the hygienic 
value of a walk in their haunts, the 
esthetic value which attaches to your 
knowledge of the names of their parts or 
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of their families—what is that? Their 
habits are interesting; their means of 
fertilization are interesting; the part in- 
sects play in their lives—the honey- 
yielders. the pollen-yielders, their means 
of scattering their seeds, and so forth— 
all are interesting. To know their hab- 
itats and seasons; to have associations 
with them when you go fishing; to land 
your trout in a bed of bee-balm or jewel- 
weed; to pluck the linnzea in the moss on 
the Adirondack Mountain you are climb- 
ing; to gather pond-lilies from a boat 
with your friend; to pluck the arbutus on 
the first balmy day of April; to see the 
scarlet lobelia lighting up a dark nook 
by the stream as you row by in August; 
to walk or drive past vast acres of purple 
loosestrife, looking like a lake or sea of 
color—this is botany with something 
back of it, and the only place to learn it 
is where it grows. The botany that 
trails the days and the season and the 
woods and the fields with it—that is the 
kind that has educational value in it.’’ 
And you get that by intelligent study 
and observation, with a teacher who 
knows and loves. 

CAN we improve much on Thomas Ar- 
nold’s idea of a teacher? ‘‘I want a 
man,’’ said he, ‘‘ who is a Christian and 
a gentleman. I do not so much care 
about scholarship—and yet, on second 
thought, I do very much care for it, be- 
cause I think even the elements are best 
taught by one who has a thorough knowl- 
edge of the matter. However, if one 
must give way, I prefer activity of mind 
and interest in his work to high scholar- 
ship; for one may be acquired far more 
easily than the other. A teacher should 
have the power of not saying what he 
does not mean; of saying what he does 
mean; of doing what is right; of speak- 
ing what is true; and of thinking what 
is good independently of any professional 
or conventional notions that so to act, 
think or speak is becoming or expedient.”’ 


Dr. Joun Fox, Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the American Bible Society, gives 
some surprising information appropriate 
to the contemplated centenary celebration 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
The British Society has distributed 180,- 
000,000 copies of the Scriptures in one 
form or another in 100 years, while the 
American Society has sent to the be- 
nighted, 72,000,000 in 87 years. The 
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British Society has made translations 
into 370 languages and dialects and the 
American into about 100 languages. In 
some cases both societies have translated 
the Bible into the same language, and 
the total number of languages into which 
translations have been made by the two 
is 436. It would be supposed, perhaps, 
by most people that the world had been 
pretty well covered, but such is not the 
fact. There are 2,500 languages or forms 
of speech used by the inhabitants of the 
earth, and of these only 100 have a com- 
plete New Testament, and less than 250 
have a gospel or two or a few books. In 
British India there are 108 languages 
spoken by 74,000,000 people ‘‘ untouched 
by the Bible conquest,’’ and in the Phil- 
ippines 50 languages without the Bible. 
In order to continue the conquest the 
British Society will raise a special fund 
of $1,250,000 this year, in addition to its 
regular yearly income of $1,200,000. 


AT the commencement exercises of 
Amherst College, President Harris said : 
‘*The fashionable society of our cities is 
a society of the wealthy. The rich vie 
with one another in expensive foods, 
drinks, clothes and decorations. Their 
moral standards are low. Divorce does 


' not read a rich man or woman out of 


fashionable society. They are the de- 
generates of the cities. But not all the 
wealthy rush into this silly scramble of 
vulgarity and sensuousness. There are 
many who use wealth to secure higher 
values. How otherwise could there be 
culture, science, art, music, philanthropy, 
colleges, schools and churches ?”’ 


Many physicians and druggists are 
keenly interested in the action of the 
Postoffice Department in causing an anal- 
ysis of some of the widely advertised pat- 
ent medicines to be made, with a view of 


ascertaining their merit. Where it is 
discovered that the medicines are rank 
frauds, the advertising matter will no 
longer be allowed the use of the United 
States mails. The move is intended to 
be a protection to the legitimate manu- 
facturers, and to the public as well, and 
the analysis to be performed will only 
include such patent medicines as are 
deemed of doubtful utility. One of the 
preparations which will be examined is 
known as Alegreeta, and is made by a 
firm out in Ohio, which promises that it 
will make hens lay eggs the year round. 
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AWARDS TO PENNSYLVANIA. 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL ECONOMY AT 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION. 


HE following list of grand prizes, and 
gold, silver, and bronze medals 
awarded to the Pennsylvania educational 
exhibit at the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position at St. Louis, will be read with 
interest. We congratulate all earnest 
workers in the cause of education and 
humanity who have been thus honored. 
Dr. E. O. Lyte, who was a leading mem- 
ber of the committee on awards, tells us 
that grand prizes were awarded State 
Supts. N. C. Schaeffer, of Pennsylvania, 
and Andrew S. Draper, of New York. 
If the school men of the state had known 
a year ago what is now known, there 
would have been more general response 
to the call of Superintendent Jones, and 
the list of awards would include many 
names of persons and places not now 
uponit. Itis very creditable to Pennsy]l- 
vania, but should have been longer: 


Grand Prizes. Education: Dr. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, Harrisburg; Philadelphia Board 
of Education, collective exhibit; Pennsyl- 
vania State College; International Corres- 
pondence School, Scranton; Bryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr, general exhibit; Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Philadel- 
phia; N. P. Gilman, Meadville. 

Grand Prize. Social Economy: Philadel- 
phia Commercial Union; Pennsylvania In- 
stitution for Feeble Minded Children, El- 
wyn; Western Pennsylvania State Institu- 
tion for Feeble Minded; Pennsylvania State 
Board of Public Charities. 

Gold Medal. Education: Board of Edu- 
cation, Allegheny City; Board of Education, 
Harrisburg; Board of Education, Johns- 
town; Board of Education, Norristown; 
Board of Education, Oil City; Board of Edu- 
cation, Philadelphia; Girls’ Normal School, 
Philadelphia; Central High School, Phila- 
delphia; Board of Education, Reading; Board 
of Education, Scranton; Board of Education, 
Warren; Board of Education, West Chester; 
Board of Education, Williamsport; Indiana 
County, collective exhibit; Rural Schools, 
collective exhibit, with special mention of 
Tredyffrin School District; collective ex- 
hibit of State Normal Schools; State Normal 
School, Millersville, for exhibit of publica- 
tions by students and teachers; School of 
Design for Women, Philadelphia; School of 
Industrial Art, textile department, Phila- 
delphia; Soldiers’ Orphans’ Industrial 
School, Scotland, Pa.; Dr. Edward Brooks, 
Philadelphia; Addison L. Jones, West Ches- 
ter; Alicia M. Zierdon, DuBois. 

Gold Medal, Social Economy: Pennsyl- 
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vania State Board of Health; House of 
Refuge, Glen Falls; Edward S. Allen, Over- 
brook, monograph on Education of Defect- 
ives; Pennsylvania Home Teaching Society 
for the Blind, Philadelphia; William Wade, 
Oakmont, for benefactions to deaf and blind 
children, and for untiring zeal in finding 
out and providing education for the deaf 
and blind children in the United States; 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Philadelphia; Pennsylvania Rail- 
road System, Y. M. C. A., Philadelphia; 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Philadel- 
phia; The Octavia Hill Association, Phila- 
delphia; Westinghouse Air-brake Company, 
Wilmerding; Apollo Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, Vandergrift; J. B. Stetson Company, 
Philadelphia; W. W. Wiggins & Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Silver Medal. Education: Board of Edu- 
cation, Braddock; Board of Education, Con- 
shohocken; Board of Education, Lansdale; 
Board of Education, Steelton;. Philadelphia 
Night School; Carlisle Indian School; col- 
lective exhibit, Bloomsburg State Normal, 
Mansfield State Normal, Shippensburg State 
Normal, Kutztown State Normal, Clarion 
State Normal, California State Normal 
School; East Stroudsburg State Normal 
School; Indiana State Normal School; Mil- 
lersville State Normal School; Slippery Rock 
State Normal School; West Chester State 
Normal School; Pennsylvania State College, 
special exhibit in original apparatus; Penn- 
sylvania State College, special exhibit in 
quantitative analysis; Haverford College, 
general exhibit; Spring Garden Institute. 

Silver Medal. Social Economy: Pennsyl- 
vania Institute for the Blind, Overbrook; 
Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, Philadelphia; Pennsylvania 
Reform School, Philadelphia; hospital plans, 
Edw. H. Davis, Scranton. 

Bronze Medal, Education: Corn Planter 
Indian School; Lehigh University, South 
Bethlehem, general exhibit; Pennsylvania 
State College, preparation of Pentosans; 
Cuvade House, Pittsburg. 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
HE report of the Commissioner of 
Education, Dr. Wm. T. Harris, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1904, just 
issued by the Secretary of the Interior, 
shows that 16,009,361 pupils, or 26 per 
cent. of the entire population of the 
country attended the public schools dur- 
ing the year. Compared with the pre- 
vious years, this percentage shows a slight 
decrease in the number of pupils as com- 
pared with thetotal population. The total 
cost of the public school system is given as 
$251.457,625. This is an increase of 
$16,000,000 over the previous year. It 
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amounts to $3.15 per capita of total 
population and $22.75 per capita per 
pupil. 

Since 1870 the proportion of male 
teachers has decreased from 39 per cent. 
of the entire number to 26 per cent. of 
the entire number the past year. The 
average compensation for male teachers 
last year was $49.98 and $40.51 for 
females. This is a slight increase over 
the previous year. 

The enrollment in the private schools 
for the year is given as 1,093,876. By 
the addition of pupils in elementary 
schools, academies, institutions for higher 
educatign, evening schools, business 
schools, private kindergartens, Indian 
schools, State schools and schools for 
defective orphans, the grand total of 18,- 
187,918 pupils is reached. 

The report estimates that the average 
schooling given to each inhabitant in 


1870 was 672 days and in 1903, 1,034 ! 


days. 

The report shows that last year 1,758,- 
632 colored children were enrolled in the 
schools for that race in the former sixteen 
slave States and the district of Columbia. 
The enrollment in 1877, the first year 
Statistics were taken of the colored 
schools, was 571,506. Since 1876 it is 
estimated that $130 000,000 has been ex- 
pended in the education of the colored 
children in the former slave States, and 
nearly $600,000,000 for the same purpose 
for the white children of the same section. 

Ninety-six reform schools are recorded, 
with 31,468 inmates, 21,603 of whom are 
learning useful trades. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 





4 COPY well preserved of the rules and 
regulations for the public schools, 
established by the Society of Friends in 
Philadelphia more than 100 years ago, 
was discovered in an auction room re- 
cently by Simon Gratz, member of the 
Board of Education.: Mr. Gratz pur- 
chased it, and after it was framed, pre- 
sented it to the Normal School. Despite 
their antiquity, these rules, which are 
dated December 10, 1795, in many re- 
spects might well apply to the govern- 
ment of the schools today, and their 
publication, as follows, will be of interest 
to many readers: 
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Rules for the good government and disci- | 


pline of the scholars in the different schools 
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under the care of the overseers of the public 
school founded by charter in the town and 
county of Philadelphia. 

As the design of these schools is not only 
the advancement of youth in useful learn- 
ing, but also their preservation and im- 
provement in religion and morality, as well 
as a decent and respectful deportment to- 
ward their instructors and each other, it is, 
therefore, enjoined by the overseers that the 
following rules be carefully observed in all 
the schools under their care: 

School hours are from 8 to 12 in the morn- 
ing and from 2 to 6 in the afternoon, from 
the 1st of the Third month to the 1st of the 
Eleventh month, and from 9g to 12 in the 
morning and 2 to 5 in the afternoon during 
the other months of the year. 

The scholars must attend punctually at 
these hours, and if, from indisposition or 
other just cause, any has been absent, a 
note to the master from their parents or 
guardians signifying the cause must be 
brought. 

A roll, containing the names of the schol- 
ars, shall be kept by every teacher, to be 
called over at the opening of the school, the 
names of absent scholars noted, and these 
rolls shall be presented to the overseers at 
their usual and occasional visitations to the 
schools. . 

Every scholar shall pay a becoming re- 
spect to any teacher or usher within the 
institution who may be present on occasions 
when the exertion of proper endeavors is 
necessary for the preservation of good order 
and support of the reputation of the schools, 
and ase. in the discreet exercise of this 
authority, cases of refractory and incorrigi- 
ble offenders occur, the overseers are to be 
speedily informed thereof. 

More than two scholars are not to be out 
of school at the same time, unless in in- 
stances of manifest necessity, and no one is 
to stay out longer than ten minutes at a 
time at furthest. 

The vacations to be held are during. the 
yearly and quarterly meetings and during 
the monthly meetings of the district in 
which the respective schools are kept. Also, 
a vacation of three weeks, to commence on 
the seventh day preceding the last sixth day 
of the Seventh month. 

The children are to attend regularly the 
meetings for worship held in the respective 
districts where their schools are kept, as 
well as the scholars’ and youths’ meetings. 

The Holy Scriptures, particularly the New 
Testament, are to be read in every school, 
and, at proper seasons, the works of William 
Penn, Robert Barclay and such other books 
as the overseers may from time to time 
recommend. 

A due respect to schoolmasters and mis- 
tresses—silence and good order in school, 
condescending behavior to school fellows, a 
constant use of the plain language, indus- 
try and attention to their studies, orderly 
behavior in the streets, and a direct return- 
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ing from school to their different homes— 
will be strictly required of every scholar. 

A close attention to order and discipline 
is so indispensably necessary for the good 
government of the schools and the improve- 
ment of the scholars, that if any shall refuse 
to comply with the ruies here laid down, 
such scholar, after proper admonition has 
been found to be unavailing, shall be dis- 
missed the school by order of the overseers. 

These rules shall be publicly read at least 
every three months, and as much oftener as 
fit occasion may present, and a printed copy 
thereof put up in a conspicuous place in 
each of the schools. 

By direction of the overseers. 

THOMAS Morris, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, Twelfth Month, roth, 1795. 


—— 


PROF. HOPPER'S JUBILEE. 





WOULD BE PENSIONED IN NEW JERSEY. 


HE head of the department of mathe- 

matics in the Philadelphia Central 
High School, Prof. Zephaniah Hopper, 
celebrated the completion of a half cen- 
tury as a member of the faculty of that 
institution October 12th. He was given 
an enthusiastic reception by alumni, un- 
dergraduates, faculty and members of the 
Board of Education at the opening exer- 
cises of the school on that day. 
- President Thompson referred to him as 
*‘dean of the guild of teachers of the 
United States,’’ and read a resolution of 
the Board of Education Committee on 
Central High School, expressing “ high 
esteem and regard for the valuable and 
perhaps unequaled service rendered by 
Professor Hopper in the cause of public 
education and the ivstilling of high moral 
principles in the youth of our city.” 

Judge Ashman, who spoke for the 
alumni, said: ‘‘A teacher is judged by 
his fellow teachers and by those who 
employ him, but at the last the pupil is 
the arbiter. The instructor must look to 
him if he desires lasting fame, and this 
court of last resort has rendered its judg- 
ment. It has entered a decree of honor 
which will never be recalled.’’ 

Addresses were delivered by President 
Edmunds, Joel Cook and William T. 
Tilden, of the Board of Education. The 
faculty was represented by Prof. Albert 
H. Smyth, whose oration was a maynifi- 
cent testimony of Prof. Hopper’s suc- 
cess as a teacher, and George W. Elliott, 
president of the senior class, spoke for the 
undergraduate body. 
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With the exception of Doctor Thomp- 
son and Mr. Tilden, each speaker is among 
the 20,000 or more Philadelphians who 
have been instructed by Prof. Hopper, 
who began teaching six y-two years ago, 
three months alter being graduated with 
the first class from the Central High 
School in June, 1842. Among the signa- 
tures on Prof. Hopper’s diploma are those 
of George M. Wharton, chairman of the 
Central High School Committee, and 
Profs. E. Otis Kendall, William Vodges 
and Doctor McMurtrie, of the faculty at 
that time. 

Another interesting document displayed 
by Prof. Hopper was his certificate of 
appointment as professor of mathematics 
at $1,500 a year, which is dated June, 
1854, ‘‘to take effect September 1, 1854,”’ 
and which is signed by Robert J. Hemp- 
hill, who was secretary of the Board of 
Education from 1849 to 1862. Probably 
the oldest of Prof. Hopper’s pupils who 
attended the exercises was Samuel J. 
Lynch, who was under Prof. Hopper’s 
instruction in the Jefferson Grammar 
School sixty years ago. In addition toa 
sketch of his life, this month’s issue of 
the Mirror, published by the Central 
High School students, includes a loose 
leaf half-tone portrait. The Philadelphia 
Ledger says editorially : 

‘* Sixty-one years of continuous, eff- 
cient and faithful service in one position 
of trust is a record so rare that no merely 
human distinctions could add to the 
honors won by him who achieved it. 
When those threescore years and one of 
labor have been spent in the public 
schools, in training and educating suc- 
cessive generations of the youth of the 
city, the public owes a debt of gratitude 
and praise which it will find difficult to 
pay. Prof. Zephaniah Hopper enjoys 
this proud distinction, and the Board of 
Public Education and the faculty of the 
Central High School did well to devote 
one day’s session to the commemoration 
of his ‘golden jubilee’ as a teacher in 
that institution. 

“‘A graduate of the High School’s first 
class, Prof. Hopper began his school work 
as a grammar school principal, but in 
1854, at the beginning of the fall term, 
he returned to his alma mater, and ever 
since that date has regularly guided his 
classes through the intricacies of the 
higher mathematics. Although Prof. 
Hopper numbers the years of his life at 
more than 8o, he still teaches four classes 
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a day, twenty hours a week, nearly dou- 
bling the record of the average collegiate 
instructor, and he is a living example of 
the few who seem to have discovered the 
secret of perpetual youth. His useful- 
ness and efficiency are no pleasant fictions 
maintained by kindly friends and indul- 
gent colleagues; he is an active, hard- 
working member of the faculty, valued 
by those who work with him, and loved 
and respected by his pupils for what he 
is and what he accomplishes for good. 
Prof. Hopper has made his impress upon 
the Philadelphia school system, and has 
been an influence upon hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives beneficent beyond all hu- 
man computation. The compulsory re- 
tirement of such a man upon an arbitrary 
age limit would have worked an immeas- 
urable loss to the community, whose 
faithful servant he has been, performing 
the most arduous and responsible of tasks 
with a skill and wisdom deepened and 
mellowed by the passing years.”’ 

Even so. And yet the city and the State 
can richly afford to put such a public ser- 
vant upon its financial roll of honor. He 


should have the privilege of retiring 
upon half or three-quarters pay, should 


he so elect, after having served forty or 
fifty years. This would aid in retaining 
good men in the schools, who now leave 
them for more lucrative employment. 
Pennsylvania might take suggestion 
from the New Jersey law, ‘‘ providing for 
the pensioning of school teachers,’’ and 
known as the Teachers Pensioning Act, 
as follows: 

Any school teacher in this State who shall 
have served as such in any school district 
of this State for forty (40) years, shall, upon 
application to the board having charge of 
the schools in this district, be voluntarily 
retired from active duty upon half pay; and 
it shall be the duty of ‘the body having 
charge of the finances of said district to pro- 
vide for such payment monthly. 

New Jersey believes in good teachers 
and has taken some of her best men and 
women from Pennsylvania. 

They have also over there a State 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund, which pro- 
vides for any teacher who has taught a 
period of twenty years in the public 
schools of the state, and who has become 
incapacitated from earning a sufficient 
livelihood, an annuity equal to one- 
half of the average annual salary received 
by such teacher for the five years imme- 
diately preceding the time of retirement, 
provided that no annuity shall be less 
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than $250, nor more than $600. This 
fund is maintained by an assessment of 
two per cent. on the annual salaries of its 
members, and by gifts, donations and 
legacies. The annuities of course are 
limited to the members of the fund. 

But a pension under State law, for an 
ordinary life-time of service, should go 
to a man like Prof. Hopper whenever he 
is willing to accept it as Teacher 
Emeritus. Is it not time for Philadelphia 
and Pennsylvania to move in this matter? 
Officers of the army and navy are retired 
at the age of sixty-three years, or after 
forty years of service, on three fourths 
pay. Eminent teachers should have 
like recognition of valuable service. 


a i 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ApAmMs—Supt. Roth: The schools visited 
thus far are well started. We have an ex- 
cellent corps of teachers and look for good 
results. One teacher resigned to accept a 
position in another line of work, where the 
salary is much more remunerative. The 
school-house in Butler township, which was 
destroyed by fire last winter, has been re- 
placed by a substantial brick house, with 
porch, belfry, slate roof, patent furniture 
and slate surface. The school directors of 
Hamilton township have remodeled the 
Hartman house, which was built in 1842. 
The first district institutes of the season 
will be held October 22d at McSherrytown 
and Fairfield. Good programs have been 
arranged. 

ARMSTRONG— Supt. Wolfe: I visited 
twenty-five schools in the districts of Red 
Bank, Mahoning, Madison, and South Beth- 
leHem. Some of them were crowded, one 
in Red Bank, two rooms at Oak Ridge, and 
both schools in South Bethlehem, where a 
new two-room house was built last year. 
Our annual Directors’ Convention will be 
held November 25th, day and evening ses- 
sions. Supts. Hamilton, of Allegheny, and 
Painter, of Butler, will be present and assist 
in the discussions. 

BERKS—Supt Rapp: A meeting of all 
‘*beginning ’’ teachers was held in Reading 
on Saturday previous to the opening of the 
schools. Nearly every one of the seventy- 
five teachers of this class attended. The 
instructors were Dr. S. A. Baer, Prof. A. C. 
Rothermel, and Supt. Rapp. Many of the 
older teachers found it profitable to attend. 

CARBON—Supt. Bevan: Mauch Chunk 
borough has begun the erection of a $35,000 
building in the Second Ward of this place. 
Mr. Charles Neast is the builder. It will 
be ready for use by February 1, 1905. 
Mauch Chunk township will open a new 
school near Nesquehoning at the beginning 
of theterm. Mrs. Mary Packer Cummings, 
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daughter of Asa Packer, recently presented , 
to the Mauch Chunk high school a splendid | 
library of about 800 volumes of the most | 
carefully selected books, covering a wide | 
| throughout the county at the opening of the 


range of reading in fiction, travel, history, 
science, and literature. It is a noble gift, 
and the donor deserves our highest com- 
mendation for this expression of her unsel- 
fish and public spirited generosity. 
outlook for a year of good work in our 


schools is auspicious, and we hope to make | « € 
| instruction was practical and timely. 


it a year of much educational activity and 
successful results. 
CLEARFIELD —Supt. Shields: On Septem- 


ber 5th the schools of our county, and es- | 


pecially those of Curwensville, sustained a 
severe loss in the death of Senator A. E. 
Patton. 


years, and was one of our most active direc- 
tors. He was a true friend of the schools 
and a wise counsellor to teachers and all 


who had direct charge of our educational | 
work. He will be greatly missed in many | 
| proper regard for teachers by the home, 


of the affairs of county and state, but, be- 


yond his family, nowhere more than in the | 
| and closer supervision and greater concern 


educational department of the county’s 
affairs. 


CLINTON—Supt. McCloskey: Beech Creek | 


borough has just completed a handsome 
one-story brick building containing four 
rooms, cloak rooms, library, and a large 
hall, at a total cost of $7,500. The design 


of this building is a model of up-to date 
architecture, with convenience as the chief 


feature. The basement contains water 
closets, heating apparatus, and play-rooms. 
CUMBERLAND—Supt. Green: The Lower 
Allen school board erected a two-room 
building near New Cumberland to meet the 
needs of the growing community. The 
building is equipped with modern appli- 
ances. In Shiremanstown an additional 
school has been opened to relieve the pres- 
sure. Our schools are all doing well. 
ELK—Supt. Sweeney: All indications 
point to a profitable school year. The com- 
pulsory law will be enforced in all districts. 
GREENE—Supt. Stewart: The Directors’ 
Association met in annual session in the 
court house at Waynesburg September 13th. 
All the townships were represented and 
over half of the directors were present. A 
uniform course of study was adopted. The 
following questions were discussed: Duties 
of School Directors; Centralization of 


Schools; and the Selection of Text Books. | 
| eight out of nine; Dickson seven out of 


Supt. Hamilton, of Allegheny, gave a very 


able and instructive address on ‘*‘ The Rural | 
The schools visited this | é 
; son and Lackawanna, each five out of six. 


Schoo! Problem.’’ 
month are doing good work. 
INDIANA—Supt. Stewart: I have just re- 
ceived a letter from the Educational De- 
partment of the St. Louis Exposition, stat- 
ing that the rural schools of Indiana county 
have been awarded the gold medal for the 
best educational exhibit of the rural 
schools. We are very much elated over 
this, and feel that our efforts to raise the 
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| very beginning. 
Mr. Patton had been president of | 


the Curwensville school board for many | 
! months of October or November, he 
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standard of education in our county have 
not been in vain. 

JEFFERSON—Supt. Teitrick: Four educa- 
tional meetings were held at central points 


Prof. J. George Becht, principal 
Clarion Normal School, and Miss Edith 
Mansfield, and Prof. F. A. Hildebrand, of 
Indiana Normal School, were the instruc- 
tors. These meetings were well attended, 
and were most helpful and inspiring. The 
It is 
most valuable to meet with those who 
possess the spirit of the true teacher at the 
opening of the term. Our teachers were 
lifted into a school atmosphere from the 
I am sending a request to 
every minister of the gospel in this county, 
asking that some Sabbath during the 
preach 
a special sermon to his congregation or 
congregations on the public school as a 
factor in civilization; calling attention to 
the value of active interest by parents, a 


regular and punctual attendance of pupils, 


as to home influences, home recreation, 
home study and reading, and the physical 
wants of their children. 

JUNIATA—Supt. Klinger: All the schools 
are again in operation. Three two-grade 
schools are combined. Patterson borough 


| has built an additional room and regraded 


the other schools. During the month forty 
schools were visited. The attendance in 
the beginning of the term is better this year 
than during the two preceding years. From 
75 to 90 per cent. of the pupils were enrolled 
at the opening of the term. In a total of 
112 teachers 12 are beginners. 
LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: Schools 
were opened in twenty-six districts the first 
week, and in the remaining seven districts 


; “a the second or third Monday in Septem- 
| ber. 
! the month; found several first primary 


I visited thirty-three schools during 


rooms badly overcrowded: one room had 
119 pupils enrolled; another 110; called 
upon the directors concerned to provide 
more room. The annual meeting of our 
Directors’ Association was held in Scranton, 
September 13th. The attendance was the 
largest since organization, 125 directors 
representing 32 districts. Every director of 
Madison and Scott townships was present. 
Olyphant sent ten out of twelve; Winton 


nine; Mayfield six out of nine; Moosic five 
out of eight; and Carbondale, Clifton, Jeffer- 


Our programme was very interesting. The 
lecturers were Dr. Lincoln Hulley, president 
of Stetson University, and Dr. Byron King, 
of the Pittsburg School of Oratory. Presi- 
dent Horace Seamans gave an excellent 
address on ‘‘ Public Schools in Pennsyl- 
vania,’’ in which he traced the growth of 
the system. Dr. Hulley spoke eloquently 
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on ‘‘Child Study and Training,’’ and 
‘‘Education and Life.’’ Dr. Byron King, 
whose subject was ‘‘Good Literature in 
School,’’ spoke In his usual happy manner, 
and moved his audience at will to laughter 
or to tears. It was a good meeting. The 
newly-elected officers are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Wm. L. Allen, of Blakely;. Vice- 
Presidents, J. Nelson Graves, of Scott, and 
Wm. T. Cummings, of Archbald; Secretary, 
F. M. Francis, of Dalton; Treasurer, Wm. 
Kirlin, of Moosic. These officers will also 
act as delegates to the annual meeting of 
the State Association of School Directors to 
be held in Harrisburg during the winter. 
The following resolutions were adopted: 
Commending the action of the legislature 
in passing the minimum salary law and the 
act legalizing county directors’ associations; 
regretting the frequent changes in the 
teaching corps in some districts, and recom- 
mending that teachers be selected and re- 
tained on the ground of scholarship and 
teaching ability, and for no other reason; 
that the county course of study should be 
followed in all districts in the county; that 
directors should take advantage of the 
school library law and levy a library tax in 
all districts; and that all school directors 
should subscribe for and read 7he Pennsyl. 
vania School Journal, The following reso- 


lution on teachers’ certificates was also 
adopted: ‘‘ We would respectfully call the 


attention of the legislature to the peculiar 
condition of our laws relating to teachers’ 
certificates, by which practically the same 
qualifications are required for three differ- 
ent grades of certificates, the provisional, 
the professional, and the permanent, and 
suggest that higher grades of certificates 
should indicate higher qualifications.”’ 

PIKE—Supt. Westbrook : All the schools 
of the county are now running with the 
best corps of teachers we have had in my 
time. The outlook for a successful school 
year is very promising. Seven per cent. of 
our teachers have had no experience, as 
against twenty per cent. in 1902-’03 and 
seventeen per cent. in 1903-’04. This de- 
crease in the number.of inexperienced 
teachers is directly attributable to the $35 
minimum salary law. 

SULLIVAN—Supt. Black: The Sullivan 
County Summer School at Dushore was in 
Session five weeks. I was assisted by Prof. 
Killgore, of Dushore, and Prof. Molyneux, 
of Forksville. There were about seventy 
teachers enrolled. They took hold of the 
work with great interest; in fact it was the 
best school of its kind that I have ever 
known in the county. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: The great event 
of the opening of schools was at New Berlin. 
The old Central Pennsylvania College build- 
ings were not doomed to destruction. A 
company bought the property, improved it 
at the cost of thousands of dollars, and 
opened a school under the name of Union 
Seminary. For three days exercises were 
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held in all departments—literary, musical, 
athletic, etc.—rounding up with a great 
parade of bands, organizations, former stu- 
dents and Sunday-school children. Many 
people were present to witness and take 
part in the exercises. The work of the for- 
mer college was felt in every part of our 
county, in and out of the public schools. 
We hope this new institution will surpass 
the old in doing good. A good corps of 
teachers has been engaged ; an enthusiastic 
public and an ideal location should compel. 
success. 

VENANGO—Supt. Riddle: Our county in- 
stitute, August 29 to September 2, was a 
great success. Dr. Lincoln Hulley and Mrs. 
Anna E. Friedman were our principal in- 
structors, and Capt. Hobson and Whitney 
Bros. Male Quartette occupied the evenings. 
It was our fiftieth institute, and its success- 
ful results were apparent in the effect pro- 
duced upon our teachers. 

WARREN—Supt. Gunning: The Indian 
school requires much of mytime. It prom- 
ises well for the coming year. It is now 
weil supplied with new slate blackboards; 
an excellent library of 300 volumes, neatly 
listed and numbered, has been added. Miss 
Estelle Noyes, a teacher of experience, has 
charge. The school opened August 29 with 
an attendance of twenty-six pupils. 

WASHINGTON—Supt. Hall: Our efforts to 
taise the standard of teachers has _ been 
greatly encouraged by the directors offering 
better wages and demanding better teachers. 
In the end it is economy to pay a good price 
and demand good aiaterial. We are con- 
gratulating ourselves that the directors are 
looking more closely after the schools. 
They feel that to get an equivalent for their 
money they must look after the teachers. 
The directors’ convention was a big success. 
Mr. M. A. Cooper, the treasurer, devoted 
many hours to looking after the programme 
and its details. To his energy and efforts is 
largely due the success of the meeting. Mr. 
J. D. McNary was chairman. The evening 
session was well attended. It consisted of 
music, readings, and address by Hon. R. L. 
Myers. Ourdirectorsare representative men, 
and the spirit of the meeting promises well 
for the schools. We pray the day may has- 
ten when directors will feel that the demand 
upon their official position for intelligent 
aid is too great to miss these annual conven- 
tional rallies. The size of the educational 
dividend declared by our schools to the chil- 
dren depends as much upon the energy of 
the directors as the teachers. The schools 
as a whole have made a good beginning. 
Our teachers seem in earnest. While the 
work deserves commendation, there is a lack 
in the methods of instruction. More energy 
is needed on the partof the teachers. Work, 
while above severe. criticism, moves too 
slowly. There should be more vim put into 
the effort. We wish to say to the teachers, 
You cannot teach school if you do not put 
energy into your work ; nor can you man- 
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age a school properly without a clock and a | are about to issue more than a hundred 


well timed programme, nor where the room 
is untidy and everything around you isin 
confusion. You can’t teach school if you 
do not have well in hand the subjects you 
propose to teach ; you can’t teach school if 
you do not plan your work well and care- 
fully. Plan your work ; arrange your pro- 
gramme at once; prepare your work daily; 
teach with energy; require well-prepared 


lessons and neat work ; give your advanced | 


pupils plenty to do at home; have your lit- 
tle folks recite short lessons and often. 
Keep your school busy, and have system in 
all you do. 

BEAVER FALLS—Supt. Maguire: The em- 
ployment of special teachers of drawing and 
music has been under consideration for 
some time. This year vocal music has been 
added and a special teacher employed who 
directs this work, visiting each room twice 
a week. Drawing, while not a new subject, 
now has the supervision of a special teacher, 
who also visits each room twice a week. 


The high school has a change of principals, | 
| room building, was improved by repainting 
Mrs. S. J. McDonald succeeds Mr. | 
| condition. 
| term, the school board equipped a labora- 


Mr. Andrew Lester succeeding Mr. John F. 
Bower. 
Bower as teacher of languages. Ancient 
history and modern and medizval history, 
two years’ work, take the place of general 


history, one year’s work, in the preparatory | 


course. Elocution, now required of all high 
school students, is in charge of Miss E. 
Pearl Howe. 


CARLISLE—Supt. Wagner: Schools opened 
September 5th with 95 more. pupils in at- 
tendance than jast year. This increase being | 


principally in the upper grades necessitated 
the election of an additional teacher for the 
rammar school. Our high school this year 
is the largest in its history. A literary 
society, to meet the first and third Friday 
afternoons of each month, has been organ- 
iz2d in the high school. Its first exercise, 
September 23d, gives promise that this will be 
a profitable feature in our high school work. 

CHAMBERSBURG—Supt. Gelwix: The in- 
crease in the number of pupils in our high 
school necessitated the employment of an 
additional teacher. It is probable that a 
new high school building will be erected in 
the near future. 
have ample accommodations. 

CHELTENHAM Twp. (Montgomery Co.)— 
Supt. Wagner: The board of directors has 
empowered the superintendent to arrange 
for a lecture each month at the teachers’ 
meeting. Supt. G. W. Twitmyer has been 
secured, and will conduct a ‘‘Seminar’’ 
each month on ‘‘ Knowing the Individual 
Child.’”’ At the lecture on September 7th 
teachers were present from Ambler, Rock- 
ledge, Moreland and Abington districts, 
besides our own, invitations having been 
sent to all the neighboring districts. The 
boards of Amber, Upper Dublin and Abing- 
ton, have since arranged for the monthly 
attendance of their teachers, by agreeing to 
bear part of the expense of the course. We 





| ers to do first class work. 


|; Benton, 


| ing month last year. 


When this is done we will | 





diplomas to grade pupils for having read 
and reported on eighteen or more books 
from the volumes furnished in our pupils’ 
reading course. Every teacher speaks 
strongly of the value of this reading, both 
in itself and in regular school branches. 
The board has voted us $100 for the pur- 
chase of new titles for the ‘‘circle’s’’ list. 
In effect the ‘‘ circle’? books make a room 
library, each room having from eighteen to 
twenty-eight books allotted to it. 
COATESVILLE—Supt. Gordon: Our schools 
opened on August 29, 1904, in a good, but 
much congested condition. So much over- 
crowded were they in the primary, secon- 
dary and grammar grades, that the board 
was obliged to open three new rooms, one 
in each of these grades. Notwithstanding 
the opening of the new rooms, most of the 
schools are still overcrowded, the average 


| number of pupils in a room being fifty. 


Such conditions make it difficult for teach- 
During the sum- 
mer vacation one of our buildings, a ten- 


and papering, thus putting it in first-class 
At the opening of the present 


tory or science room, which will enable us 
to do much more thorough work in this de- 
partment of the high school course. Thus 
far the work in the high school has been 
somewhat retarded by the resignation of 


| the principal, Prof. S. G. Huber, soon after 


the opening of school. The vacancy has 
now been filled by the election of Prof. E. D. 
a scholarly man, an efficient 
teacher, and a strong disciplinarian. At 
the present time, everything points to a 
successful year in this department. 
Corry—Supt. Fell: At the end of the 
first montk’s work we find the attendance 
was ten pupils less than for the correspond- 
Our attendance for 
A number of 


the month was very good. 
Nine-tenths 


teachers reported no tardiness. 


| of the pupils as a whole were neither absent 


nor tardy. The corps of teachers gives 
promise of good work, and everything 
points to a successful school year. 
DANVILLE—Supt. Gordy: After having 
been closed five years for lack of attendance, 
the Fourth Ward Grammar School was re- 
opened September ist, with Miss L. M. 
Bloom teacher, and an enrollment of thirty 
pupils. This action was made necessary by 
the crowded condition of other rooms in the 
grammar grade. An operating table, mod- 
ern in all appointments and capable of ac- 
commodating sixteen pupils, was placed in 
the chemical laboratory at the beginning of 
theterm. Considerable apparatus was added 
to the equipment at the same time. 
DUNMORE—Supt. Hoban: Our schools 
opened on September sth with all promo- 
tions made and a full programme carried 
out in every school. The second week be- 
gan with every boy and girl in the town 
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under thirteen years of age in school. Our 
attendance has been the best in the history 
of the town. The teachers are all working 
toward the end of nome | absence from 
school a rare exception. The results for 
the first month have been very gratifying. 
Increase of salary has been granted in sev- 
eral cases, which has done much to stimu- 
late the work of other teachers. Two meet- 
ings were held, both of which were well 
attended. Grade meetings were held dur- 
ing the month, at which the problems relat- 
ing to the different grades were discussed 
with the teachers of that grade. On Sep- 
tember 29 Mrs. Emma Gordon lectured to 
the teachers on ‘‘ Phonics.’’ Her talk was 
very practical, and will be helpful, especially 
to the primary teachers. We are looking 
forward to a profitable school year. 

GREENSBURG—Supt. Shives: An eight- 
room building is in course of erection in the 
Fifth Ward. A telescope and theodolite 
were purchased for the high school out ot 
the Morrison Underwood Fund, which is for 
the exclusive use of the high school de- 
partment. 

HAZLETON — Supt. Harman: Our high 
school building has been remodeled and 
enlarged, so as to give us an auditorium 
seating over 500 persons, a physical labora- 
tory and two recitation rooms. The board 
equipped the laboratories at an expense of 
$550 in addition to what we already had. 
Two additional teachers were employed for 
the grades, and the departments of drawing 
and music were put under two supervisors 
instead of being combined under one, as 
heretofore. 

MILTON—Supt. Rutt: The schools opened 
with an attendance of 114 in the high school, 
the largest number ever enrolled since the 
establishment of the four-year course. Greek 
is now offered in the second, third and 
fourth years of the course. Of the second- 
year class three-fifths applied for admission 
to the Greek course. 

MAHANOY Twp. (Schuylkill Co.)—Supt. 
Guinau: The opening of the schools was 
delayed two weeks owing to the failure of 
the school board to elect teachers. After 
steps had been taken bythe citizens of the 
township to oust the board for neglect of 
duty, the board met and elected the required 
number of teachers, opening the term Sep- 
tember 14. It is a matter of regret that in 
the disagreement over the list of teachers 
the work of a teacher in the school-room 
was of minor importance. Best results can 
be obtained when a teacher feels that good, 
earnest work in the school-room is sufficient 
to insure a re-election on application. The 
number of applicants is 480m yearly in- 
creased by the graduates from the high 
school, and the duty of directors rendered 
more unpleasant by the disappointments of 
those who are not selected to fill the places 
of previous teachers. Much of this un- 

leasantness would be obviated were the 

ard to establish a fixed rule that no pro- 
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ressive, earnest teacher, producing satis- 
actory results in the school-room, would be 

displaced by any new applicant. The sala- 
ries at three of the secondary schools were 
increased. The opening month showed a 
desire and an effort on the part of the teach- 
ers to get results in the school-room, and I 
feel that we shall have a successful school 
term. 

OLYPHANT—Supt.Cummings: Ourschools 
opened with the largest attendance in their 
history. The primary departments, as usual, 
are overcrowed, especially in the Washing- 
ton school, in the Fourth Ward, where 253 
children are crowded into four rooms, 106 


‘being in the first year primary. Prompt 


measures were taken by the board to pro- 
vide for this increased attendance. It was 
decided to erect a two room addition to the 
Washington school, and the contract re- 
quires that the rooms be ready for occupancy 
by December 1st. This addition will admit 
of an average attendance of about 42 pupils 
to each teacher in the building. 

SHARON—Supt. Hadly: The enrollment 
this month is the largest in the history of 
our schools ; also the attendance in the high 
school is larger than ever before. 

SouTH SHARON—Supt. Canon: During 
the year three good rooms were fitted up in 
our new school buildings at an expense of 
$1,000, grounds graded, and additional build- 
ing lots purchased to the amount of $2,500. 

TAYLOR—Supt. Lloyd: Our schools opened 
with a total enrollment of 1,104. Owing to 
the crowded condition of the primary rooms 
we were compelled to hire and furnish one 
of the public halls of the town for school 
purposes. Weare still overcrowded in six 
of the eight buildings. The town constable 
was appointed at the beginning of the term 
to act as truant officer. This has had a good 
effect on the attendance. Seventy-five vol- 
umes have been added to the school library. 

WAYNESBORO — Supt. Reber: Schools 
opened with a full attendance. This term 
we have inaugurated an eight-year course 
below the high school, making in all a 
twelve-year course. It was decided to place 
music in all the schools, but on account of 
the sickness of Miss Miles, the supervisor, 
the work is not yet begun. 

WILKINSBURG—-Supt. Allison: We have 
advanced all along the line of higher sala- 
ries. Our minimum salary for beginners.is 
$50 per month. The first grade, first divi- 
sion, pays £75 ; first grade, second division, 
$70; second, third and fourth grades, $60; 
fifth and? sixth, $65; seventh and eighth, 
$80, and the high school $85, $90 and $roo 
= month. A new fourteen-room building 

as been completed, and nine rooms are 


occupied. The building will be formally 


opened some evening during October. Be- 
sides special teachers in music and drawing, 
we employ this year a special teacher of 
physical culture. We have six teachers in 
the high school besides the principal, who 
teaches during two periods. 
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1. Down thestream so cheer-i-ly Be - side the mill we row, Where theechoes mer -ri-ly Their 
2. When we call, oh, read-i-ly She answersus a-gain, And stopsthe wheel right steadily, To 
3- Part- ingthen, re - gret-ful-ly, We turnthe dark’ning hill, With “Pretty maid, adieu,” And tie-tac, 
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oe cho-rus throw; Downthestream so cheer-i-ly Be- sidethe millwe mw, 
ear our homeward strain, When we call, oh, read-i-ly She answersus a - gain, And 


tic- tac goesthe mill, Part-ingthen,re - gret-ful-ly, We turn thedark’ning hill, With 
v 


Wherethe ech-oes mer - ri- ly Their play-ful cho-rus throw. 
stops the wheel right stead-i - ly, To hear our homeward strain. Trala la la, l sk ia 


“Pret - ty maid, a - dieu,” And tic-tic, tic-tac goesthe mill. 


la lala la la la Ja la, Tra la la 


—_ 


To the pret-ty Nat-a-lie A  pass-ing draught we fill, Sweet-ly sing-ing there, 
—_ 














Contents of “Hfag of the Free: To. Ons.” 


The Songs and Hymns here named are found in the First Number of ‘‘ Flag of the Free,” with the 
Music in four parts, also the Elements of Music in brief but comprehensive form. 


Name—Alphabet Song—America—Auld Lang Syne—Baby Bye, Here’s a Fly—Battle-Hymn of the 

Republic—Behold the Monarch of the Woods—Beulah Land—Bibabutzemann—Birds’ Picnic—Boat 
Song—Bonnie Doon —Brightly—Child of the Regiment—Christmas Song—Christmas is Coming—Christmasse 
of Olde—Clover So White—Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean—Columbia, God Preserve thee Free—Come, 
All Ye Faithful—Come, Holy Spirit, Heavenly Dove—Come, O Come With Me—Come to the Old Oak Tree 
—Coronation—Cradle Song of the Virgin—Deck the Hall with Boughs of Holly—Do they Think of Me at 
Home ?—Don’t Kill the Birds—Eve’s Lamentation—Far Away—Farmer, The—First Christmas Gifts—Flag 
of the Free—Flow Gently, Sweet Afton— Flowers for the Brave—Fox and Goose—Fuchs Du Hast die Ganz 
Gestohlen—Gentle Breezes Sighing—God Bless Our Native Land—Good Night—Hallelujah Chorus— Hail 
Fell Chill, The—Hard Times—Heaven is My Home—Heirs of Unending Life—Home, Sweet Home—How 
Gentle God’s Commands—I Cannot Sing the Old Songs —If Ever I See on Bush or Tree—I’m a Shepherd of 
the Valley—Ingleside, The—In Excelsis Gloria—In Heavenly Love Abiding—In the Gloaming—It is Better 
to Laugh Than Be Sighing—lIt’s Rare to See the Morning Breeze—I’ve Been Roaming—Jamie’s On the 
Stormy Sea—Jesus, Lover of My Soul—Johnny Green—Johnny Schmoker— Jolly Old Saint Nicholas— Juanita 
—Kind Words Can Never Die—Lightly ret ite isten to the Mocking Bird— Little Girl, Don’t You Cry— 
Lord, with Glowing Heart—I Little One—Lovely May—Maid of the Mill 
—Mary and Martha—Massa’s In the Cold ant Ee ~ Be and Lowly—Merrily We Roll Along—Mill May— 
Miller of the Dee- Mill Wheel, The—Monarch of the Woods— Mowers’ Song, The—My Bonnie—My Coun- 
try, ’Tis of Thee—My Mother’s Bible—My Old Kentucky Home—National Hymn—Nearer, My God, to Thee 
—Nobody Knows the Trouble I See—Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep—Nursery Songs: A, B, C, ete. —Nur- 
sery Songs ; Ding Dong, etc. —-Odd Old Man—Oh, Boys, Carry Me ’Long—Oh, That I Never More Might 
See—Oh, Wert Thou in the Cauld Blast—Old Dog Tray—Old Easy Chair by the Fire—Old Folks at Home 
—Old Oaken Bucket—Our Mother’s Way. Rain Upon 1 te Roof—Roll, Jordan, Roll—Row, Row, Cheerily 
Row—Saw ye Never in the Twilight—S Sing, Smile, Slumber—Soft Music is Stealing— 
Softly Now the Light of Day—Soldiers’ Chorus ( ‘‘ Faust ’’ )—Soldier’s Farewell—Somew here—Speak Gently 
—Spring, Gentle Spring—St ar Spangled Banner—Stranger Star—Sweet and Low—Swinging ’Neath the Old 
Apple Tree—Tara’s Harp—Thoughts of Wonder—Twickenham Ferry—’ Way Down Upon the Swanee River 
—We Lay Us Down to Sleep—We’d Better Bide a Wee—What is Home Without a Mother ?—When I Come 
—When the Green Leaves Come Again—When the Swallows Homeward Fly—Who is Sylvia ?—Willie, We 
Have Missed You—Woodman, Spare that Tree. Elements of Music in eight pages. Price, 25 Cents, 
postpaid ; per Dozen, $2.5@; per Hundred, $42.00. One Hundred and Seventy-five Thousand 
Copies of this book printed within two years. Address J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 
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Primary Arithmetic 
Grammar School Arithmetic No. 2. 


BY 


DAVID EUGENE SMITH, 125 Songs and Hymns. 


Professor of Mathematics in Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

: Encouraged by the extraordinary sale’ of 
These two books present the best modern ideas Pa ‘6 

of arithmetic teaching and are intended to vitalize Flag of the Free, No. 1,” a Second Number 
the work in the grades. In the selection of prob- has been prepared and is just from the press. 
lems, those against which teachers have long pro ae ‘ ‘ 
tested have been replaced by those appealing to A large edition has been printed, and we can 
the life, the interests, and the powers of children. supply it to Schools or to Superintendents for 


ara = their Institutes at Low Rates. 
Write for a descriptive announcement of 
these books; and for a timely monograph 
entitled, ‘* The Outlook for Arithmetic in 
America,’’ by Professor Smith. Both gs Song Book Worth Having.” 
sent postpaid on request, 
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